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Prudent Land-OWhers Protection against loss by fire or accident is provided by the Alliance 


Assurance Company. Prudent Land-Owners and Farmers insure 
and thereby offset the consequences of sudden misfortune. Details 


i N S U 4 F a, [oP of appropriate forms of insurance will gladly be sent on request. 


HEAD OFFICE TEMPORARILY AT as ‘ — ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
ES Sts ae Sy Se aa oo of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Depend on obtaining the Best Wi 4 gy gence 


176 SUSSEX GARDENS, 
7 _ Corner of Talbot Square, 
re cota HYDE PARK, W.2 
Close to Paddington Station, Bakerloo Underground, 


M ! NERAL WATE RS Metropolitan and Tube Stations 
LUXURIOUS MANSION SERVICE FLATS from 


HAVE NO EQUAL 31 Guineas, or 10/6 daily, including petit déjeuner 

















Meals to order. Highly recommended. (Telephone: Paddington 5655) 


———— Ask for them by name 























ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


CAR & GENERAL coreorstiox. L” 


83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 














“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 1}d.; Canadiar 1}d.; Other parts of the Empire and Foreign Countries 2}d. 









Anthracite. Buy direct at Summer 
prices from the Colliery. Small trucks sent 


many districts. Coal from 24s. 6d. pit. 
Write for particulars(free), BUCKLE COLLIERY 


103, New 
ONOMARKS Permanent address Maytair 8351. 
M Special wartime facilities, 5s, yearly 
Write BM MONOITZ, W.C.1, 


IBRARIESor smaller collections of books 


HE COLONIES DO NOT FEAR Perth 
U-BOATS.—since the outbreak of 
war, they have had even more * PACITA” 
than before. “ PACITA™ is the excellent 


preventive of, and cure for feverish colds, 
want of condition inmost animals. — Agents, 
BARCLAY, 95, Farringdon Street, E.C. 3.6, 
6 6, 15 \ TANTED. 


naw Vunnington 
P'c BREEDERS find ** PACITA’ 
EXCELLENT FOR ANIMALS OFF 
rHEIR FEED AND FOR SOWS OF! 
COLOUR AFTER REARING A LITTER 
PIGS, they tind, EAT ** PACITA” with 
AVIDITY.—Agents, BARCLAY, 95, Farring- 


dion Street, But >6, O66, 15 - 


BE FrALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately! and lasting 


OF PERTH, LTD., 


Height Speeialist, BM HYTE, London, W.C.1°) UNITED DRUG Co., 


Co., 84, Hales, Cheltenham. BROOKLANDS 
instructed to purchase cars of quality. 
Bond 


FOR LAKE, River and Stream Dredging, gpiendid range of 

Land Clearing, Mole Draining, Levelling. ¢ojourings worthy of Frazers’ reputation for 
—Apply, JOHN TURNEY & Co., Contractors, tasteful tweed designs. Cheviot, Scottish and 
Weston, Bicester, Oxon. (‘Phone : Middleton Sports Fleeces, Shetney and Home Spuns.— 
Stoney 32.) Patterns free on request to Dept. C, FRAZERS 
Scottish Tweed Warehouse, 


GOATS FAR. HOUSE.—Comfortable home _ re- 
quired for young engineer, age 23, small or how big, oddments, single rarit 
suffering from slight mental breakdown. Can Colonials or foreign, Great Britain all issu 
Adult Nannies ; lowest price. drive tractor and do light work on farm. ete. We pay fairest prices in prompt cash. 
Particulars (good home), WeEsTox, Suitable terms offered forthe properenviron- We have been established in the Strand sing 


York. ment.——Apply “* A.635.”" 


MEDICAL 


relief 
Details 6d. stamp.—-MALCOLM Ross. REXALL CHEMISTS | (2s. 
TD., 


COU 


Obtainable from all constructed. 
per jar), or write Stevenage Road, S.W.6. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 








T DOG FOOD WANTED TO PURCHASE b] . 
GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS EI PU = Shoppers’ Opportunity 
Advertisements for this column are accepted FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS. DIAMONDS UP 50% 
aT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid .. OHN PEEL” (Regd.) NIBLETS eA 
(if Box Number used 9d. extra), and must reach Wholemeal Wheaten, 21s. ewt. “ OWD AMAZINGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
this office not later than Friday morning for yop» (Regd.) NUGGETS, made from DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- f 
the coming week's issue. roasted rusk, 2is. ewt. (Both small squares) ; — 0,000. aM Ph nach oo er 
- ‘cations oulk e 8 sale 3YLE MILLS o £1/£10,000. -M. Government acquire a 
wo Ah, eamumncations sphould, be, addremed £.0-t-—ARGYLE MULLS, Argyle St LIVCFDOOL. GO4q coins, ete, bought by ts.—call or post | Reduce your Fuel Costs and five 
LIFE,” Southampton Street, Strand, London. LINDEN & CO more fuel for Export by installin» a 
EDUCATIONAL ; PLOMIEN FUEL ECONOMIS:R 
a 85, NEW BOND STREET, W.! | on your boiler. 
URS that have not been tortured in traps. . a) ye a . 
F Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYL, a aes re ore The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. For Industrial Heating and Domestic Poi rs, 
Wappenham, Towcester. HE TRIANGLE | Secretarial Training Write: The PLOMIEN FUEL ECONOM! -R 
College, South Molton Street, W.1. May. Co. Ltd., 104 Victoria Street, London, S.\~.|. 
5306-8. Residential Branch at Gerrards Telenh : Vic. 9937. Test without cha :e 
} gg WANTED elephone: Vic est without cho :e, 
AVE money on Coal, Furnace Coke and ’ aaa 
— 


anywhere; smaller quantities by road to MOTOR CARS WANTED |g = ay 2 nes pay STAMP COLLECTING 
Children’s discarded or misfit clothing ; Furs, = 
MOTORS have been Linen, Silver, Old " 
Offer or cash by return for consignment sent. 

street, London, W.1, Established 1860.—Fern House, Norbiton, EARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—s 


Surrey. 


ARE POSTAGE STAMPS. 
TWEEDS single items, early 


without stamps. Sell 


Summer patterns and 


fishing and near golf, 


ping.—Large lift 
JOSEPH 





Nottingham. (6 lines). 


LIFE 


Gentlemen’s and 


USSEX. — Gentleman 
house with 150 Acres of parkland and 
woods, with riding, tennis, buck shooting, 
would receive a few 
guests from five guineas.— 107. 


owning country 


REMOVALS 


August 17th, 1940. 






































































































Jewellery, etc. 


tions superb copies sent on appr al 

to serious collectors. Terms one third of« a- 

~  Jogue price. some Mintand superb ed 
Collections, moderns.— K.,” 6, Westhill Road, Lon: on, 





letters with and 5.W.18. 
CASH or by 


wanted, Highest cash prices paid: . AUCTION.—ROBSON 96, Regent 
removal at my . ——— .— — 2 HOOSE TWEEDS FOR ECONOMY— Street, London, W.1. Regent 2381. UCTION will net you the best pt.ces 
HAMMOND, a een as the best wear for war time, because they when SELLING, and provide the 1 ost 
(Tel. : East at) wear long and serviceably, good looking to favourable market for + YING. Sales! ld 
the last. Make your choice from Frazers’ regularly.— ROBSON LOWE, 96, Recent 
famous Scottish Tweeds, now available in a PAYING GUESTS Street, London, W.1. Regent 2381. 


ARISTOC RATS OF  PHILATELY. -- 

British Colonials, in’ fine condit.n, 
specially selected for those who demand 
best. Mail your enquiries to RE 
STAMP CO., 96, Regent Street, London, \ 1, 
Regent 2381. 


WE buy mission mixtures, old accunu- 
lations, collections no matter | 


nD 


1921, and can guarantee full satisfactio mn, 
whether you are a buyer or. seller 
GULBENKIAN & Co., 392, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


wake IME DIGESTIVE TROUBLES.— REMov ALS, Storage, Packing and Ship- 
Bisma-Rex Stomach Powder for quick van Cases specially 
Mount & Co. WANTED.—Young Lady Gardener; full 


Fulham 2311 experience ; | Country house, West 
Wales. A.636.’ 
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Rugged Simplicity 


is what we have aimed at 
in designing this new model 


BIRDS’ BATH 


Height 31} ins. 
Real Stone. 
AT PRE-WAR 
PRICE 


45)- 


Cash with 
Order. 


Carriage Paid 
to any Rail- 
way Stationon 
Mainland of 
Great Britain. 


J Obtainable 
2) only from 





GAYBORDER NURSERIES, LTD. 
MELBOURNE 2 8 DERBYSHIRE 


The home of hardier hardy plants. 





VECEVVC LEVEL LEVEL VVVVVVVVVV VE TEV EVE 


““COUNTRY LIFE” 


Horticultural Catalogue Guide 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 





GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 


WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 
The Nurseries Sh ac 
CHISLEHURST price Metny 
KENT. Chelsea Show,1927. 


The EN-TOUT-CAS The largest makers 


CO., LTD., ae eens aie 
— - 0 ar awn Tennis 
STSTON, Courts in Gt. Britain. 
LEICESTER. 








SEEDS AND BULBS 
W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 





Seedsmen, Flower and Vegetable 
HISTON, Seeds for present 
CAMBS. sowing. 








AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 


HE charge for Small Estate Announce- 





ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
insertion. Portions of one inch are charged 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 
6/3; Half-inch (about 6 lines) 8/4, and so on. 
Box numbers, 9d. extra for half-an-inch or 
less, space thus occupied being charged as 
part of the advertisement. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of prope:- 












THROUGHOUT 





FAMED FOR QUALITY 


FIVE REIGNS 


ties can be made at a charge of 11d. per 
square inch, with a minimum charge of 13/4 





For further parties apply Advertisement Departme. ' 
“Country Life,” Tower Hovee, 7 ne Str: 
pie London, W.C 








= 








MARSHLA\DS © ecu 


BOMFORDE EVERSHED & q 
SALFORD PRIORS EVES 

















ALL ADVERTISEMENTS “FOR * COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., TOWER Hov: 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 
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HE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
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Printed in England. 
Entered as Second-Class Matter ng the 
New York, U.S.A. Post Offi 


ITS. 


No. 2274. 


SATURDAY, 


AUGUST 17th, 


Published 
Subscr ipti 


Inland, 63s. 6d; 
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Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Aaytair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, 


W.1 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





ABOUT 65 


cupying a_ choice 
sition 250ft. up on 
idy soil, facing South 
vith good views. 


ne-built Tudor RESI- 
INCE, part of which is 
years old with William 
| Mary additions, is 
proached by a_ lime 
enue drive of 150 yards. 


Lounge hall, 
t reception rooms, 
billiards room, 
14 bed and dressing 
rooms, 
5 bathrooms. 


MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 


On the Borders of Three Counties. 


ABOUT 167 ACRES. 


Further particulars of the Sole 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, 








Central heating. 
Company’s electric light. 
Ample water supply. 
Septic tank drainage 
Stabling for 19. 
Garage for 3 cars. 

8 Cottagesand Farmhouse. 


Well-timbered 
PLEASURE GROUNDS 
Tennis and croquet lawns, 
swimming pool, kitchen 
garden; about 144 acres 
of pasture; 20 acres of 
arable. The whole, which 
is in hand, extends to 


THE HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH UP TO ABOUT 40 ACRES 


Agents : 


Hunting. 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 


Golf. 


Hanover Square, W. 


1.  (33,606.) 





SUSSEX AND SURREY BORDERS 


Horsham 5 miles. 


London 33 miles. 





ABOUT 51 ACRES. 


OR 


Agents : 


Messrs. 


MIGHT BE 
KNIGHT, 


SOLD. 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 


Overlooking a wide ex- 
panse of undulating well- 
wooded country to St. 
Leonards Forest. 
The XVIIth Century Resi- 
dence has been modernised 
with great skill. 
Hall, 4 reception, 12 bed and 
dressing, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electric light and water. 
Central heating. Telephone. 
Stabling, garage and_ out- 
buildings. Cottages. 
Sheltered Pleasure Grounds 
enjoying wonderful views and 
including tennis lawn, rose 
garden and bathing pool, 
park, pasture and woodland. 


Situate on rising ground about 350ft. up. 





TO BE LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


HUNTING WITH TWO PACKS. 


W.1. (18,465. ) 





GLOUCESTER AND HEREFORD 


A very lovely Resi- 
dence built of stone 
and brick with tiled 
roof and stone mul- 
jioned windows, well 
Situated on sandy soil, 
and facing South. 


The whole Estate is sur- 

rounded by road and ap- 

roached by a_ drive. 

2 halls, 4 reception rooms, 

14 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


PRACTICALLY 50 


Agents : 


Messrs. 


Views over the Cotswolds and Vale of Severn. 


ACRES. 
Hunting. 
KNIGHT, 





BORDERS 


Central heating. 
Electric light. 
Company’s water free. 
Modern drainage. 
Stabling for 12. 
Garage for 6 cars. 
Range of Farmbuildings. 
Cottages and 2 villas. 
WELL LAID-OUT 
GARDENS 


Tennis and croquet lawn, 

walled kitchen garden, 

pasture land; all in per- 
fect condition. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, PRICE £7,000 


Golf. Fishing. 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 


W.1. (18,642.) 
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sora ot NICHOLAS mer 


Reading 4441 (2 lines) 
{ 3 (Established 1882) ‘Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


Regent | 3377 LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING: 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.x. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY, 





Fresh in the Market in consequence of recent death of Owner. 


BERKSHIRE 


AN EARLY XVIIth CENTURY HOUSE IN LOVELY GROUNDS, INTERSECTED BY A TRIBUTARY 
OF THE THAMES 


London 34 miles. a : Site of an old 
Wargrave Station 1 niile. Monastery. 


To eae 
eg Me ae 
oh. ees -4 


Entirely quiet setting, 
surrounded by fields. Golf at Sonning. 


B | 





The House, which is approached by a long drive, dates back to the early XVIIth Century, with additions of Queen Anne period, and contains 
3 RECEPTIONS. GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS. 3 STAFF BEDROOMS AND 3 BATHROOMS. 
BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GROUNDS OF NEARLY 5 ACRES 
Intersected for nearly } mile by a tributary of the THAMES, providing exclusive boating, ete. Picturesque old Barns. Garage for 4 cars. 
Electric light and water by automatic engine. Complete central heating. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE £5,500 WITH 4 TO 5 ACRES 
OR £7,000 WITH MEADOWLAND, IN ALL 41 ACRES 


Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading. 











Grosvenor” 2121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines.) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 
UNFURNISHED OR FURNISHED 
HERTS. UNDER 30 MILES FROM LONDON 


In a favourite stretch of rural country, admirably accessible by road or rail 


A BEAUTIFUL 
QUEEN ANNE 
HOUSE 
In excellent condition 
with fine panelling and 
all modern requirements. 
17-18 bed, 8 bath, 
4 reception rooms, 
COTTAGES. 
Central Heating. 
Fitted basins. 
Hard Court. 
Swimming Pool. 


GROUNDS OF 
30 ACRES 
Shooting over 
1,500 ACRES 


Agents: WINKWorTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 





Near a Village, 400ft. above sea level. 











BERKS—NEAR NEWBURY DORSET—NEAR DORCHESTER 


4 miles from County Town and Hunt Kennels. 


In a quiet position, 400ft. above sea level. Long distance views. 


Taare 
aT bie > meee Ieee erecede 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
All modern conveniences, including central heating and fitted basins in bedrooms. 





A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


Built to plans of the late Sir Guy Dawber. There are 2 carriage drives and the wae rom . anne , pep 
accommodation provide s 12 bed, 2 bath, lounge hall and 3 saseation sennne "ae STABLING. GARAGE, COTTAGE. SQUASH COURT. 
productive grounds ; stabling, garage, 2 cottages. Farmery, ete. 11 ACRES ON LARGE ESTATE. 
FOR SALE WITH 16 ACRES ° FOR SALE 





Owner’s Agents: WINKWorTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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Mayfair ear (10 lines) THE ESTATE SALE 


KNIGHT, FRANK 


ROOMS, LONDON, W. 1 Cen tae London 


& RUTLEY 





By Direction of the Executors. 


SHEPTON MALLET, SOMERSET 
Freehold, Residential and pustnane Premises 


— D 
OUSE, 
siete residence. 
3 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 
Vacant possession. 
Attractive Gardens. 
Also dwelling house 
(adjoining) with grass- 
land and_ kitchen 
garden. The CORN 
STORES, valuable 
factory premises, both 
let and producing 
£119 10s. p.a. 
By Auction asa whole 
or in lots at Shepton 
Mallet, 20th August. 


Solicitors: Messrs. Nalder, Littler & Addleshaw, Shepton Mallet. 
\uctioneers: Messrs. H. CHARLES BUDD & SON, Shepton Mallet ; and Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, Ww. L 


ABOUT 20 MILES WEST OF LONDON 
Oceuaging a delightful position on eave soil, facing South 


A very fine Modern 
House, built in the 
Colonial style. 

3 reception, 10 or 12 
bedrooms. 4 bath - 
rooms. Central heat- 
ing throughout. Co.’s 
electricity, gas and 
water ; garage. 
Charming Gardens, 
bounded by a river 
and shaded by fine 
trees ; rose and flower 
gardens, shrub.azalea, 
rock and_ kitchen 
gardens. 


4 About 5 Acres 
For Sale Freehold or would be Let Unfurnished 














Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (35,237.) 





ON THE BANKS OF THE KENNET 
Adjoining Small — 2 miles M.L. Stn. 10 from Newbury. 


Queen Anne House, 
built of brick, has 
been carefully —res- 
tored and modern- 
ised. 3 reception, 7 
bed, 3 bathrooms, 
Co.’s electricity. Cen- 
tral heating. Modern 
drainage. Garage. 
Grounds of an Acre, 
delightfully disposed, 
although inexpensive 
to maintain. 


About 250ft. 
Frontage to 
River Kennet 





For Sale at a Moderate Price 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (53,241.) 


DEVON. CLOSE TO THE MOORS 
450ft. up; beautiful country; facing south; delightful views. 


Substantially built 
Stone Residence. 





Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 13 bed, 2 bath- 
rooms, 
Electricity. 
Central heating. 
metee” Outbuildings. 
Cottage. 
Gardens with tennis 
lawn, rock, fruit and 
kitchen gardens. 





Orchard. Paddocks. 


About 13 Acres. For Sale Freehold. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,318) 











“nar” JACKSON STOPS & STAFF “2” 


STOPS HOUSE, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 


[’Phone: Grosvenor 1811.] 








THE LITTLE HOUSE, BARNSLEY, NEAR CIRENCESTER 


IN THE HEART OF THE COTSWOLDS 


Near charming Bibury Village and Cirencester. 

A PERFECT 
MODERNISED 
AND 
CHARACTERED 
COTSWOLD 
RESIDENCE 
in unspoilt village. 
Hall, 2 reception, 
cloakroom, compact 
Offices, 5 beds, 2 
baths. 
GARAGE. 
Outside study or 
garden room, 
Delightful Gardens. 
Electric light. 
Central heating. 
Estate water supply. 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
OR TO AUCTION ON SEPTEMBER 2nd, 1940. 
Particulars of JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. (Tel. 334.) 








BASINGSTOKE DISTRICT 


PERIOD HOUSE 
AT EDGE OF UNSPOILT VILLAGE. 
Hall. , 
3 reception rooms. 
12 bedrooms (all with 
lavatory basins). 
4 bathrooms. 


Main water and 


electricity. 


LOVELY BUT 
ECONOMICAL 
GARDENS, 


20 ACRES 
IN ALL. 





FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD 
Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops & STAFF, Stops House, Curzon Street, W.1. 
(Gros. 1811.) 











BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., 


Estate Agents, Surveyors & Auctioneers, 


HAVE 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTIES 


TO BE SOLD OR LET 


IN 








NEAR BATH 


IN BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED AND SECLUDED POSITION about 5 MILES OUT ON THE WILTSHIRE SIDE 


A COMPACT AND MOST ATTRACTIVE 
ESTATE IN MINIATURE. 
72 ACRES 
of rich grasslands, roughlands and woodlands, 
with 4 excellent cottages, farmbuildings, ete. ; and 
A Charming Georgian Residence 


with every convenience 5 in first-rate order, and 
containing lounge hall, 3 reception, 11 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, ete. 


VERY MODERATE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. 

Apply to the Sole Agents: FORTT, HATT 
and BILLINGS, F.A.I., 3, Burton Street, 
BATH. (Tel. : 4268.) 





Gloucestershire and adjoining Counties. 


SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 























DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 


| ARGE SHOOT TO LET, near Guildford. Low rg THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 


owing to war. Particulars on request.—*A a 
‘LBION CHAMBERS, GLOUCESTER} > covxtay ,LIFE Office, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Price 2/6. 


Garden, W.C.2 


Telephone: Telegrams: 


SELECTED LISTS FREE. 





2267 (2 lines). Brutons, Gloucester. 








Oo LET. good GROUSE MOOR, near Ruthin, North 
Wales 12,000 acres, keeper and Shooting Box.— (Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


FORESTRY COMMISSION, School Gardens, Shrewsbury. 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I., 
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Sara & Telephone: Regent 8222 (15 lines). 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘“ Selanlet, Piccy, London.”’ 








BETWEEN ANDOVER AND NEWBURY 


IN A SECLUDED POSITION AND COMMANDING WONDERFUL VIEWS. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT I14 ACRES 


THE CHARMING HOUSE 
amidst park-like surroundings, contains: 
OAK-PANELLED LOUNGE HALL, 
t RECEPTION ROOMS, 
9 BEDROOMS, 
DRESSING ROOM, 
BATHROOMS AND COMPLETE 3 
OFFICES 
Vain electric light. 
Central heating 
Vodern drainage. 


Garages Stabling Gardener's cottage. 





DELIGHTFUL GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS. 
25 acres woodland and &6 acres excellent 
pasture, part of which is let at £57 
per annum. 
PRICE £8,500 FREEHOLD 


Would be Let Furnished. 


Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 
6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 
(REG, 8222.) (H. 50,426.) 





IN LOVELY UNSPOILT COUNTRY 


PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSE. 


Modernised and restored. 


SURREY. 
A GEM OF THE TUDOR PERIOD. 


= Lounge hall, 3  recep- 
tion, 9 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms. 

Co.'s electric light. 
Central heating. 
Constant hot water. 
Rich in old oak panel- 
ling and other features. 
Cottage. Garage. 
Chauffeur’s flat. 
Beautifully laid-out 
Gardens and Grounds 
with hard court, to- 
gether with rich pasture 
bordered by River Wey. 





OWNER ANXLOUS TO SELL. OFFERS INVITED. 


Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW, (8.43,826.) 
(REG, 8222.) 





Delightful position in unspoiled country in HERTFORDSHIRE. 


30 MILES LONDON 


South aspect. Lovely views. 

An attractive Modern 

Residence in excellent 
order throughout. 


Long drive with iodge. 


Entrance and inner 
halls with parquet floor, 
3 spacious reception, 
10 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, e.c, 


Main electricity, ete. 


GARAGE, 





ith lawns, en-tout-cas tennis court, orchard and kitchen 
garden ; 8-acre field ; in all about 
12 ACRES 
FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE (or would be Let). 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (R.947.) 


Well laid-out grounds w 


(REG. 8222.) 





BY DIRECTION OF SIR GEORGE SUTTON, BT, 


HEDGECROFT, WALTON HEATH, SURREY 


Occupying a superb position 580ft. up. Only 20 miles from Town, 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


with well-planned accommodation on two 
floors only Halls, 4 reception and a 
tinely-panelled billiard room, sun parlour, 
10 bedrooms, bath-dressing room and 5 


bathrooms, complete domestic offices. 


Cos services. Constant hot water. 


Central heating. 
GARAGES. 
LODGE AND COTTAGES. 
FARMERY, Ete. 





MAGNIFICENTLY TIMBERED 
PLEASURE GROUNDS 
with lawns, hard tennis court, productive 
kitchen garden, small orchard, 10 Acres of 
Parkland, ete. ; in allabout 


18 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington 
Street, S.W.1. (8. 41,903.) 

(REG, 8222.) 





FACING WIMBLEDON COMMON 


Altitude 176ft. Perfect aspect. Gravel soil. 
\ BEAUTIFUL HOUSE IN CHARMING GROUNDS OF 2} ACRES, 


Long carriage drive 
with lodge; entrance 
and reception — halls. 
5 reception, 13 bed- 


rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
model offices. 


Superbly appointed 
throughout. 
Central heating. Con- 
stant hot water. Wash 
basins in bedrooms. 
Handsome panelling. 
Tastefully decorated. 
Oak staircase. 





LODGE AND COTTAGE, AR. SHELTER. 


TERRACE, HARD COURT. GLASSHOUSES. 


Apply HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., High Street, Wimbledon, Common, S.W.A9 
(WIM. 0081) (D.3948), and 6, Arlington Street, SW.A1. CREG. 8222.) 


GARAGE 4 CARS. 





FASCINATING OLD THATCHED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


situated amidst charming country in a noted old village on the 


WILTS AND DORSET BORDERS 


ca 


"YY > 





Spacious entrance hall, 
2 reception rooms, 3-4 


bedrooms, bathroom, 
modern kitchen, ete. 





Central heating. 
Co.’s electric light and 
water. 
LARGE GARAGE. 
SUMMERHOUSE. 


PRETTY 
GARDENS 
Completely modernised and in admirable order throughout. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH OR WITHOUT THE CONTENTS. 


Inspected and recommended by HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
St. James's. S.W.1.  (H.50,464.) (REG. 8222.) 





Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON 


STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON (Phone: WIM. 0081). 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


August 17th, 1940. 


Telephone No.: 
Regent 4304. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 











AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


FUL PART OF SURREY 
| BEAUTIFU U 1% HOURS NORTH OF TOWN 


Ideal situation with uninterrupted views to Leith 


ONLY £1,900 NORTHANTS 


In a good social and hunting district, in a 
/ 


Hill and North Downs. Well-let nag Rg Fa Dairy * safe” rural area; near to a good town. 
A FINE OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE £700 PER ANNUM A GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Up to date. 


Company's water. 


In good order. 


Tithe free. 300ft. up. 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 


In first-class order. 








FARM OF 600 ACRES. 
For SALE in HAMPSHIRE. Vacant. possession. 
Delightful Old House 
with 8 bedrooms, etc., and up-to-date services. 
Extensive buildings. 7 cottages. 
Stock at valuation if required. 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. 





eal : i 
ote Swe, a o 








Approached by carriage drive and containing lounge, 


Hall, 4.reception, 7-9_bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. ; 
cai es 8, 3 bathrooms 3 reception 6 bedrooms, bathroom, etc.; modern 


Main services. 2 excellent cottages. 





DEVON. CAPITAL MIXED FARM. conveniences. 3 
Gardens and grounds of outstanding merit, For Sale as an Investment or with vacant STABLING. GARAGE. 
nclosures of park-like meadowland; a stream and possession. 


Matured well-timbered grounds, walled kitchen 


2 large ponds providing excellent coarse fishing ; oer lack. eh ; i about 
garden, paddock, etc.; In a abou 


in all about 


22 ACRES 
For Sale by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. 


COMFORTABLE STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE. 
Ample buildings, cottages, etc. 
ABOUT 420 ACRES 2% ACRES 


(17,099. ) Full details from OSBORN & MERCER. Sole Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2122.) 




















OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS 
ON THE WESTERN SLOPES OF THE CHILTERN HILLS 


DORSET IN 


South aspect. 


PARKLANDS, ADJOINING DOWNS 


Panoramic Views. Long carriage drive. 





Completely rural. Fine panoramic vicws. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (with lav. basins), 2 bathrooms. 
; DELIGHTFUL SMALL GEORGIAN 
A MODERN HOUSE HOUSE 
“— Lounge hall, 3 reception, ; ; ‘ ; 
8 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric Light. Central 


Heating. 
STABLING. COTTAGE. 
SQUASH COURT. 

11 ACRES 


Modern conveniences. 
Lodge. Stabling. Garage. 
Matured Gardens; hard 
tennis court. Paddock and 
woodland. 


20 ACRES 





Immediate Sale desired, 
For Sale by OSBORN 
and MERCER. (14,191.) 


OSBORN and 
(17,085.) 


Agents, 
MERCER. 




















3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


PRELIMINARY AUCTION ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MID-DEVON, 600 FEET UP. 





BEAUTIFUL PANORAMIC VIEWS OF WIDE EXTENT 


THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


of about 324 ACRES in a ring fence, 


known as 


MEDLAND MANOR, CHERITON BISHOP 
12 miles from Eveter. 
DISTINCTIVE TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 
on 2 floors, giving minimum of upkeep, 
In perfect taste and beautifully equipped. Large sums of money recentiy expended, 
Galleried lounge, inner hall, 4 reception and billiards room, 14 bedrooms 
(fitted lavatory basins), 5 


tad? sajna © 


5 bathrooms. 





STABLING. GARAGE. 7 GOOD COTTAGES. 
Main electricity. Central heating. Water by gravitation. 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PLEASURE GROUNDS 


Inexpensive to maintain. Delightful, well-placed woodlands and ‘coppices. 


2 EXCELLENT FARMS, ETC., PRODUCING A GROSS 
INCOME OF APPROX. £300 PER ANNUM. 


NOMINAL OUTGOINGS. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. BY PRIVATE TREATY OR AUCTION LATER. 
Full particulars and plan, apply Auctioneers: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount 
Street, W.1. 

















SOR ag pay st pao —, nel of SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
rooms, 19 acres land; water laid on, electric power, 

saved road ; 3 miles town and good schools. Price $4,000 A BRAND, ECO Ry, NT we Oe ERS ake ENTLEMAN’S ESTATE AND. FARM, . 297 
dollars)— Owner, S. J. Westcott, Duncan, V.I., B.C.,  RHODESLA.—9.500 ACRES. 11 miles from Marandellas : acres, mostly pasture, well watered. Most beautifully 
inada; or particulars, Miss HILL, 140, London’ Road, fenced and paddocked ; on tag hee ae cpl es timber plenti- appointed Residence, with unsurpassed views ; 3 reception, 
‘loucester. ful; dwelling house, store rooms, stables, cowsheds; ® Principaland 5 servants’ bedrooms, 4 bathrooms ; beautiful 
150 acres under cultivation ; 800 acres more available for S'0unds; every modern convenience with main supplies : 
cultivation ; hundreds of young tung oil trees; orchard; S¢¢ondary house, cottages, model farmery with. electric 
several sites for dams for irrigation. Price for quick sale light and water. Tithe free. Excellent riding facilities and 
13s. PER ACRE. other sporting. Freehold. Open to any reasonable offer, 

Full particulars from SELLERS (RHODES SIA) Ltp.. Land and W90DCOCKS, 30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 


Estate Agents, First Street, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. EICESTERSHIRE 


U eed E PROPERTY ON SUSSEX DOWNS. 
O Finest position in the Home Counties. 





FRUIT FARMS, Etc. 


NORDON APPLE TREES.—A valuable planta- 
w/ tion of choice varieties, affording a healthy, profitable 











nd interestingoccupation amidst glorious surroundings.— 
fent-Sussex Border. Cost over £2,000. Accept first 
easonable offer.—** A.630,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices 


.-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton, WALLER & KING, F.A.I. 








Business Established over 100 years. 


HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS 














Vill. 
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Telephone No. : 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines). 


MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 





In a glorious situation in 


N. DEVON, 300ft. UP, GLORIOUS VIEWS 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 100 ACRES 





in a fine sporting district (golf, salmon and trout fishing, 


shooting and hunting—all at hand), a most comfortable 
STONE-BULLT HOUSE, with 12 bed and dressing, 
2 bath, billiards and 3 reception rooms, complete offices ; 
excellent garage, stabling, farmery, lodge and cottage. 
Exceptionally Well-timbered Grounds 
with ornamental water, walled garden, orchard, park and 
woodlands. 

Owner’s Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 

Street, W.1. (7168.) 


TO PROPERTY OWNERS IN OXON 
AND ADJOINING COUNTIES. 


REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY, A 


WILLIAM and MARY or GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE TO BUY 
Sine qua non, 
10-15 bedrooms. Modernised Co.'s services. 
PARK OF 100 ACRES. 
More land purchased if necessary. 


Replies, which will be treated strictly confidentially, 
should be addressed to “* Period,” c/o GEORGE TROLLOPE 
and SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


WITHIN ABOUT | HOUR OF TOWN 


but in absolute and unspoiled country essential. 
REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 
SOME CHARACTER 





A HOUSE OF 


Modern not objected to or suitable for adaptation. 


7 BEDROOMS and 20 ACRES 
considered ideal, and ESSEX, KENT and SUSSEX not 
objected to. 
Replies to Mrs. B.A., c/o GEORGE 


TROLLOPE & SONS’ 





25, Mount Street, W.1. 





£5,000 WITH I0 ACRES 


Up to 130 acres available. 








| 
In the Beautiful Leith Hill District 
Close to excellent "bus service ; 350ft. up with magnificent 
views. 
8 bed (h. and c. basins), 2 bath and 2 reception 
rooms, lounge (35ft. by 18ft.), etc.; Co.'s services, j 


central heating. 
GARAGE. BUNGALOW. PADDOCKS and COPSE. 
More land, farmery and large cottage if required. 
Owner‘s Agents : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (D.1101.) 








Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.|I 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 











GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
FARM OF 200 ACRES 
in a ring fence 
STONE-BUILT FARMHOUSE 
with 5-8 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 sitting rooms. 
Modern Farm Buildings. 
LET ON AN ANNUAL TENANCY. 
TO BE werd 


Agents : CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 





WESTERN MIDLANDS 


Within easy reach of important centres. 
A BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
in faultlessorder. Halls, saloon and 5 reception rooms, 
45-50 bedrooms, ample bathrooms, separate and 
excellent offices. 
Modern conveniences. Garage and Stabling. 
Ornamental and Kitchen Gardens. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED 
All further details from CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, 
Mount street, W.1. 








HEREFORD 
AN EXCELLENT GEORGIAN HOUSE 


In capital order and on 2 floors. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms ; all conveniences. 


Garages. Stabling. 2 cottages. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, wood and parkland ; in 


all about 
40 Acres. For Sale or to be Let Furnished 


Apply CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 














TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSTON 7000) 


MAPLE & CO., uo. 


5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.I 
(REGENT 4685) 








SURREY 
Only 10 miles from West End. 

FOR SALE LOW PRICE 
The above LOVELY OLD HOUSE, erected in 1650, and 
having panelled rooms, secret cupboard and other inter- 
esting features—3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Electric light. Partial central heating. 

2 GARAGES, STUDIO, WORKSHOP, Ete. 

LOVELY OLD GARDENS OF 3 ACRES 


Fine timber, lawns, Dutch garden, ponds and fountains, 


HERTS 


Facing a nice Common. 500ft. up. 


FOR SALE 
N OLD-FASHIONED MODERNISED 


HOUSE, containing 3 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Electric light, ete. Garage for 2 cars; 
Stabling; Man’s room. Well laid-out Grounds of nearly 


1 Acre. 
PRICE £2,100. 


Details from={ MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 





BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
A VERY PELIGHTEUL HOUSE AND 


GROUNDS o Acres, situate in the best 
part of this mounite + attriet’ It has all modern 
comforts, central heating, fitted lavatory basins, oak 
floors, ete. Hall, fine drawing room, dining room, 7 bed 
and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Garages. Gardens 
include hard tennis court, and open on to beautiful wood- 
land in rear. 





stream, kitchen garden.—Recommended by MAPLE & Co. 








Sole Agents: MAPLE & CoO., as above. 


FOR SALE 
HIS LOVELY OLD HOUSE, in favourite 


district under 1 hour from Town. Long carriage 
drive with pretty Lodge at entrance. 3 large reception, 
8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Electric light and water from 
mains. Beautiful Gardens and parklike land extending 


to about 
50 ACRES 


Full details from MAPLE & CO., as above. 











my JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK am | 
‘om OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON NORTON 


ALSO AT LONDON, RUGBY & BIRMINGHAM 





ELIZABETHAN GEM IN UNSPOILT BUCKS 


‘eee ae 


bia uly wiih. 


' 


eeSV———e 





24 miles from Winslow and 7 miles from Bletchley. 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 3 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM (h. and e.). 
Electric light and power. Central Heating. 
OUTBUILDINGS. STABLING. 
4 ACRES 


JUST AVAILABLE FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD 


GARAGE. 





Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


THE OLD RECTORY, 
NOKE 

In an unspoilt Village 6 miles from Oxford. 

3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS. 


8 BEDROOMS, 


4 ACRES 
PRICE £2,250 OR REASONABLE OFFER 


Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 











ALISBURY & DISTRICT .—ESTATE AGENTS, 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 











ANTED WITHIN 12 MILES 
Small COUNTRY PROPERTY 

bedrooms,—Full particulars to “‘ A.632,” 

Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


COVENTRY.— 


2-3 reception, 4-6 


c/o COUNTRY LIFE 


N £1,095 FREEHOLD. 
HERT S-ESSEX _BORDER.—Small COUNTRY 
PROPERTY ; 7-roomed House. Large Garden 
About 84 Acres Woodlands.—* 4.637,” c/o COUNTRY LIFE 


Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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Telephones: 
*ponpon, wa. CURTIS & HENSON “Srtnusnen un’ 
DORSETSHIRE 


Suitable for Private Residence, School, Business Organisation, or reared 


TUDOR STYLE HOUSE 
occupying a sheltered position. 
Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 
18 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bath- 

rooms. Central heating. 
Good water supply. Electric light. 
Garages and useful outbuildings. 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, 
forming a de light ful setting for 








extends to nearly 400 “Acres, in- 
cluding some valuable woodland. 
Home Farm with a _ Jacobean 
Residence, let = ee 350 Acres 
at a. 
SEVERAL EXC Bi LENT 
COTTAGES 


Com < Pas 6 hai 
For Sale Freehold, or the Mansion ween be Let Unfurnished 
Further details and illustrations from CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 














! r 
f ONE HOUR SOUTH OF TOWN 
a6 ~ Vow Se 500ft. up, commanding magnificent views. Superbly appointed MODERN RESI- 
lightfully situated Property in this favourite locality. Square-built RESIDENCE DENCE, in faultlessorder. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms, 


ant views. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 5 bathrooms. Companies’ electric light and water. Central heating. Garage ; 






I Georgi an style, commanding plez 











principal bedrooms, 2 2 bathrooms, yand night nurseries, 8 secondary and servants’ Stabling. 3 Cottages. Beautifully timbered Grounds on a southern slope, pleasantly 
drooms, bathroom, Main electricity and water. Beautiful Grounds bordered by laid out in terraces; tennis lawn. 
ie timber-like trees, giving a parklike aspect: green hard tennis court ; well-stocked FOR SALE with 11 or 31 ACRES. 
tehen garden ; peach house; greenhouse and pastureland. Gardener’s cottage. Lake of 1 Acre ; pastureland and woodland up to 60 Acres can be had, if desired. 
arage and Stabling. FOR SALE OR MIGHT LET FURNISHED, Excellent Golf. INSPECTED AND RECOMMENDED. 

CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (6768.) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (15,402.) 














FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET 


IRTH DEVON (between Porlock and Lynton)—  SOMERSETSHIRE.—Queen Anne House in mellowed BERKSHIRE.—Elizabethan House, near Upper Lam- 
)DERN HOUSE; 2 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- red brick and stone. 4 reception rooms, 14 bedrooms, bourne. 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
ms. Garage and flat. Trout-fishing. Rent £200 per 4 bathrooms. Electric light; central heating. Garage Main electricity and water; central heating. Kitchen 
ium or for a shorter period. (15,396A.) and stabling. Tennis court, walled kitchen garden. garden. Near Downs, Available 6 months or longer. 
Reasonable rent for long period, (5982.) (15,429A.) 





VONSHIRE (7 miles from Exeter).—Comfortably SURREY (near Holmbury Hill, Dorking).—Attractive SURREY.—Charming old red brick and tiled House, 
lished HOUSE. 4 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, House; 3 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity and 
bathrooms, usual domestie offices. Tennis court. 4 bathrooms. Electricity and central heating ; Co.’s water. water supplies; central heating. Garage. Beautifully 
ragefor4cars. Rough shootingover 600acres. To Let 2 garages and flac. Lovely Gardens. To Let Furnished, secluded Grounds, tall trees, flower and vegetable gardens. 
rnished for any reasonable period. (15,431A.) Unfurnished or for Sale. (16,1854) 3acres. Moderate rent. (15,4274) 


-ALES (in North-West Carmarthenshire, 5 miles from BERKSHIRE.—A [QUEEN ANNE HOUSE in a small SOMERSETSHIRE.—Historic TUDOR HOUSE in 
ndovery).—Large HOUSE of Georgian design, suitable park. Galleried hall, 3 reception rooms, 15 bed and dress- Wooded Grounds. Close to Exmoor Forest and the 
a school. Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, 16 bed ing rooms, 5 bathrooms, model domestic offices. Central Quantocks. 4-5 reception, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms 


{ dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Electricity and central heating throughout; all services. Garages for 5 cars. 


— 


heating. Garage for 10 cars; stabling for 6. Gardener’s Cottage. Stabling. Beautiful Grounds with hard tennis 30 ACRES 

(Cottage and 2 lodges. Hard tennis court. To Let court and well-timbered paddocks ; in all about 100 Acres 

furnished (or partly Furnished) at a reasonable rental. (would be divided), For Sale Freehold, orto Let Furnished MODERATE RENT OR FOR SALE, 
(15,476A.) or Unfurnished. (8,876.) (14,052.) 





Apply to the Agents: Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street W.1. (Grosvenor 3131.) 








29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, dover street, 


(Central 9344) E.C.4 aUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND aGEnTts (Regent 568!) w.! 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 














ADJOINING THE DORSET DOWNS FARMS URGENTLY REQUIRED 
d WITH POSSESSION or FOR INVESTMENT 
SINGLY OR IN BLOCKS. 
Details to eamaeiaies Gants tte Gi Dover Street, W.1. 











KENT—ON THE NORTH DOWNS 


Within 26 miles of London by electric train service. 
AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 








Fp esi 


iT OVER 500 ACRES. ONLY £10,000 
EORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE containing 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, Small Residence. Pwo Cottages ona Bulidings. 
2 bath rooms. Central heaving; electric lighting; estate water. Stabling Valuable Woodland. Long Frontages. 
Squash court. Garage. Attractive grounds and paddocks. 20 Acres. Only £4,950. VACANT POSSESSION—OR ATTRACTIVE INVESTMENT. 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. (Fol. 12,964.) FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover Street, W.1. 

















THE GROTTO, BASILDON, BERKSHIRE 


One of the most celebrated and beautiful mansions on 
the upper Thames situated on the Reading-Oxford 
Road with a long river frontage. 

The accommodation includes 4 reception rooms, 11 bed 
and dressing rooms and 5 bathrooms. The house has 
recently been entirely renovated and has a new 
of central heating, h. and ec. in all bedrooms, “* 

cooker. 


2 GARAGES. = A.R.P. SHELTER. 
THE GROUNDS OF OVER 8 ACRES 


are magnificently wooded and comprise 2 large terrace 
lawns, hard tennis court, boathouse and paddock. 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED OR WOULD BE 
80LD. 
Apply NORTON & CO., 9, Queen Street Place, 
E.C.4. (Tel.: Cent. 7212.) 





























ORCESTERSHIRE (BROMSGROVE). — , 

ZREFORDSHIRE — (near Ross-on-Wye).—FOR Charming corner COUNTRY RESIDENCE; 2 recep- RUDGWICK, SUSSEX 
D SALE, a delighted medium-sized GEORGIAN RESI- tion, 4 bedrooms. Garage. Safe area.—Particulars GREEN Tar onal 1 
ey CE = don 2 floors, Pg ies creo g ber? river — : South and Scott, Estate Agents, New Street, Birmingham. foe eee 
as >t. reception, yedrooms, bathroom, and domestic beautifully modernised : 
0 . Garages; stabling. Main electric; excellent water HROPSHIRE (4 miles from good Market Town).— T UPOR, SOT TASS. . ——. pena re 
st y. Gardens and grounds, 4 Acres, Vacant possession. ; FOR SALE a charmingly — Ror agreed tele charming garden, ‘meadows : 8 acres. To LET. £140 a 

sarge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath and lava- ee Mae 3 600 : 
s PRICE £3,000 tories, good domestic offices. Electric light. Garage and ~ pager - c TUFNELL, Estate Agent 

ply CoLEs, KNapp & KENNEDY, LTD., Estate Agents, stabling. Lodge entrance. Charming Gardens, ample water, Apply: | Mrs. * (Tel. : Ascot 818 state Agent, 

RK -on-Wye sma!l paddock ; more land if required.—PERRY & PHILLIPs, Sunninghill, Ascot. (Tel. : Asco ») 





Lrp., Agents, Bridgnorth. 
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COUNTRY 
14, MOUNT STREET, 


OROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 WILSON 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


AUCTIONEERS 


& CO. 


AGENTS AND 





RURAL POSITION IN SUSSEX 





In perfect country. 1 


newly decorated and in 


13 BEDROOMS, 
ROOMS. 


Main seri 


wes, 


Several Cotta 


JACOBEAN HOUSE AND 40 ACRES 


Exquisite oak panelling and beams. 10 bedrooms, 3 baths, 





4 reception. 3 Cottages: Stabling; Garage. Perfect 
Gardens ; swimming pool; hard court. The subject of great expenditure 
FOR SALE properties in the market. 
(With contents if required.) x 
. , » Agents : son & ( 
Sole Agents WILSON & Co. 14, Mount Street, W.1. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, 


AN UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN 


BEAUTIFUL SMALL ESTATE of NEARLY 
100 ACRES 


hour London, 


FOR SALE AT HALF COST 
CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE 


5 BATHROOMS, 4 


Central heating throughout, 
GARAGES AND OUTBULLDINGS. 
LOVELY GARDENS AND MEADOWLAND 


with fine trees. 


RURAL HAMPSHIRE 


perfect order. 


RECEPTION 





DELIGHTFUL PERIOD HOUSE 


with many interesting features, restored and complet 


modernised. 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception roor 
lectric light, central heating. ete. Charming walled Gard: 
with hard court. 1 or 2 Cottages. About 6 ACRI 
ONLY £250 p.as UNFURNISHED 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


One of the choicest 





Mount Street, W.1. 





BETWEEN DORKING AND HORSHAM 





. rich in old oak, with electric light, central heating, parquet floors, ete. 
RIGINAL TUDOR, MANOR, HOUSE. ri ‘eld. Gas MODEL BUILDINGS FOR PEDIGREE 


Ornamental water. 


Stabling. Numerous Cottages. Exceptionally lovely old Gardens. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE with 120 ACRES. 


[Illustrated brochure of the Owner's Age 


400 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 





Garages, 
HERD. 


11 bedrooms, 4 reception. 
Home Farm with 
nts, WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





A GENUINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


ON THE HANTS AND BERKS BORDERS 


Amidst Exquisite rural surroundings, overlooking extensive Common. 
\ +4 er Fascinating 
—\ we S ‘E OF 
\ , CHARACTER. 
Equipped with every 
possible convenience. 
300ft. up on the fringe 
of a picturesque old- 
world village. 3 or 4 
reception, 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 
bathrooms. 
Main electric light and 
power, Company's gas 
and water. Central 
heating throughout and 
fitted basins in bed- 
rooms. 

2 Garages. Stabling. 
Exquisite well- 
stocked Gardens and 
useful paddock. 












5 ACRES. IMMEDIATE SALE DESIRED 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





NORTH SOMERSET 


Amidst perfect unspoilt country between the Quantock and 


B00ff, up on red sand soil. 
Minehead 12 miles. Taunton 12 miles. 


Brendon Hills. Near village and station. 


PICTURESQUE COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Facing South with glorious views to Exmoor, Carefully modernised, 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 


Excellent water supply. Modern drainage. 


DETACHED GARAGE. INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 


1 ACRE. 


IMMEDIATE 


FREEHOLD £1,300 


INSPECTION ADVISED. 


Agents: F. L. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 





ACRES 


Safe area. 


WEST SUSSEX—50 
6 miles old-world market town, 


A*PERFECT SPECIMEN of a TUDOR PERIOD FARMHOUSE 


| 


restored and modern- 
ised. Spacious and 
lofty rooms with mod- 
ern conveniences, in- 
cluding ‘* Aga’’ 
cooker, Central heat- 
ing, main electric 
light and water. 3 
receptionreoms, 6 bed 
and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, maid’s 
sitting room. 


—— 


Superior Cottage. 


Barn and 
Buildings. 


Garage, 
Farm 
10 acres orcharding, 
13 acres arable, and 
remainder excellent 
pastureland, 


PRICE ONLY £6,500 FOR THE WHOLE ESTATE 


L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





Agents: F. 
(Entrance in 





DORSET—Pine and Heather District 
EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR INVALID OR RETIRED MAN. 


Easy drive Bournemouth, close to well-known golf links, and 4 miles quaint old-world tou 


ARCHITECT BUILT HOUSE 


of modern construction, incorporating labour-saving principles and approached ! 
300-yard drive. 


5 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, 
GARAGE. 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS ETC. 


Main water and electric light. 
LOVELY GARDEN with lawn, flower borders, kitchen garden and orchard. Congen 


society. Open moorlands for walking and riding. Fine healthy climate. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £1,950. A VERITABLE GIFT 


L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Tel. : Regent 2481. 


Agents: F. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 








(For continuation of F, L. MERcER & Co.’s advertisements see page xi.) 
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woerrcenwe, JOHN DD. WOOD & CO, inn. 


London.’’ 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


GOOD FARMS ARE MAKING HIGH PRICES 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, W.1, 








HAVE MANY KEEN BUYERS WANTING 
MIXED AND DAIRY FARMS (LARGE OR SMALL) 
FOR INVESTMENT OR OCCUPATION 
AND WILL BE GLAD TO HEAR FROM OWNERS (OR THEIR REPRESENTATIVES) 
HAVING REALLY FIRST-CLASS FARMS TO SELL 





AGRICULTURAL MANUFACTURERS REQUIRE SOUND FARM 
OF UP TO 
300 ACRES FOR DEMONSTRATION AND EXPERIMENTAL PURPOSES 
SOIL VARIATION IMPORTANT 


PREFERABLY READING OR BANBURY AREAS, BUT 
NOT ESSENTIAL 
EASY ROAD AND RAIL ACCESS 


Write direct to Buyers’ Surveyors: JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. NO COMMISSION REQUIRED FROM SELLER. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


OUTSTANDING for Architectural Character, Quality of Construction, Excellence of Condition, and Convenience of Planning. 
A Property which, even to the most discerning eye, is FAULTLESS 














600FT. UP. 28 MILES LONDON. 
ian HERTFORDSHIRE 
ae Jnough cannot be said to emphasise the attractiveness 


of the site chosen for this perfect SMALL HOU SE (built 
, five years ago) after a long and careful combing of the 
Home Counties. It is well protected from develop- 
ment, enjoys a lovely view, is connected with main 
electricity, gas and water, centrally heated, and 
luxuriously appointed, with oak and mahogany doors, 
oak staircase and floors, panelled hall, 3 charming 
reception, sun lounge, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

EVERYTHING IS OF THE BEST 
and the location is one greatly favoured. There is a 
double Garage, and a fine York stone terrace 42 ft. 
long, a beautiful Garden laid out ona south slope, with 

rockeries, miniature pools, fountainsand waterfalls. 
THE AREA IS AN ACRE AND A HALF 
THE POSITION SAFER FROM ATR RAIDS THAN 
MANY OTHER DISTRICTS, AND THE PRICE IS A 
i = - ‘ TEMPTING ONE, MUCH BELOW COST. : 
Agents: F. L. Marcz#r & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.i. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


A QUEEN ANNE HOUSE DEVON & DORSET BORDERS. 300 FT. UP 
IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 300FT. UP WILL SELL QUICKLY AT £4,750 WITH 30 ACRES 
Attractively situated on the outskirts of a Village near Chipping Sodbury. IN PERFECT CONDITION. AN INCOMPARABLE BARGAIN 
; : dela ck satel A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED OLD HOUSE 
stone built, connected ‘ 
with main drainage, 
pone te rar le yee mullioned windows, 
containingsquarehall and tiled roof. £3,000 
3 reception, 7 bed. spent on  improve- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, ments in the past 3 
vears. Very charming 
interior, spacious hall, 
drawing room (46ft. 
long), 3 other recep- 
tion, kitchen (with 








of considerable char- 
acter, Tudor type, 
stone built with stone 


3 attic bedrooms, 
ample kitchen prem- 
ises ; ‘‘ Esse ’ cooker, 
staff sitting room. 





! The living rooms are U 5 
: lofty, well lighted and Aga” cooker), 8 
of generous propor- bedrooms, 3  bath- 

tions rooms. Electric light. 

Garages, Stables, 2 central heating. Oak 

good Cottages. Ten- floors. Fine old oak 

nis court, lovely old staircase. Running 

. vater in bedrooms, 









Gardens with a fine 


collection of trees. ages. Stablesfor 


2 orchards and 2 paddocks The ¢ — , sr . Tennis court, . 
2 ards and 2 paddocks. (The Cottage and the Land let for £46 a year.) Grandly timbered GROUNDS and walled kitchen garden. 2 exceptionally good 








£3,750 WITH 9 ACRES Cottages, The land includes 10 Acres of pasture and 16 Acres of woodland. Central 
aan Thansos ; for golf, salmon and trout fishing, hunting and shooting. 
CENTRAL FOR HUNTING WITH THE BEAUFORT AND BERKELEY. ASTOUNDING VALUE 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Agents: F. L. MERCER & © sackville se, 40, Piccadilly, W 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. (Entrance in Sackville ray ere de si 








(For continuation of F. L. Mercer & Co.’s advertisements see page x.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH : ~ SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L, FAL. k OX & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F 


ALL 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I Tr. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I1., A.A.1. 


:. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.A.1. . 
ff. INSLEY-FOX, PASC. a LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 
R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON— BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





A BEAUTIFUL SMALL RESIDENCE IN THE NEW FOREST 


BOUNDED PRACTICALLY ON ALL SIDES BY FOREST LANDS. 


Within a few miles of a main line Station with good service of trains to London. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
THIS PICTURESQUE 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, large 
lounge, dining room, hall, kitchen 
and offices. 
GARAGE. 

PRETTY THATCHED COTTAGE 
Main Electric Light. 
Company's Gas and Water. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 
laid out with lawns, herbaceous and 
flower beds, excellent pasture land ; 
the whole extending to an area 
of approximately 
7 ACRES 
PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 











_— 


For particulars apply, Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


DEVONSHIRE 


34 miles from Axminster. 9 miles from Lyme Regis. 30 miles from Exeter. 








Situated on high ground and commanding 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS 


extensive views. Excellent facilities for sport 

















in the locality. t 
" AND GROUNDS 
The Important Compact and 
Attractive Freehold Residence, a feature of which is the Magnificent 
a 5 a Rhododendron Glen, pretty woodland 
OXENWAYS HOUSE, walks, well-stocked walled-in kitchen 
MEMBURY, Nr. AXMINSTER. gardens with greenhouses, the whole 
extending to an area of nearly 
Facing practically due south and situated 
well away from the road. 8 ACRES 
8 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS, : 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, Low Price, £2,750 FREEHOLD, 
eae 4 — including Timber valued at 
ant 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC OFFICES. £250 
STABLING. GARAGE 
For illustrated particulars apply, Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE FROM THE VILLAGE OF LYNDHURST. 
TO BE SOLD CENTRAL HEATING. 
rHIS CHARMING MODERN MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE WATER AND DRAINAGE, 
having southern aspect and in good con Garage and stabling. 
dition throughout. 
: Matured Gardens and Grounds, 
9 PRINCIPAL AND SECONDARY 
BEDROOMS (having running including lawns, kitchen garden, tennis 
waterin 3 bedrooms). court; the whole extending to an area of 
2 BATHROOMS. LARGE PLAYROOM. about 
> RECEPTION ROOMS. 1 ACRE 
MAID’S SITTING ROOM. 
KITCHEN AND OFFICES. PRICE £3,900 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
2 MILES FROM HENLEY-ON-THAMES AND ABOUT 21 MILES FROM OXFORD. 
TO BE SOLD 
this very delightful Freehold partly 
ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE J 
restored and modernised at very great expense in i 
conformity with the period. 
+ excellent bedrooms (2 with basins. h. and e.), 
2 tiled bathrooms, 2 good rooms for maids, ; 


oak-panelled lounge hall, oak-panelled and 
beamed dining room, spacious panelled lounge, 
large old barn now used as a study, library, 
servants’ hall, kitchen and offices. 
HEATED GARAGE for 2 cars, store rooms, ete. 
BUNGALOW 
containing 3 bedrooms, bathroom, sitting room, 
BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 
comprising Dutch and Italian gardens, rock garden, 
walled garden with swimming pool, wide spreading 
lawns and vegetable garden, orchard and meadowland, 
the whole extending to an area of about 


10 ACRES 


Particulars with price and orders to view can be obtained of Fox & SONS, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) | 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


Phone: Ken. 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, West Byfleet 


and Haslemere, 


saeatcins teens: 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 ee 





Harrods, London.” 
HAMPSHIRE AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.5 


ONE HOUR FROM LONDON. 


In a superb position on slope of hill, commanding 
extensive views of lovely wooded country ; elevation 600ft. ; 
near 2 golf courses ; riding and shooting. 


A LUXURIOUSLY FITTED HOUSE 


of modern construction in Spanish style, embodying 
characteristic features. 
3 reception rooms. 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main water and electricity. Modern drainage. 
Central heating. Independent hot water system. 


ee ne erreernenmes sy 


Garage 2 cars. 

LOVELY TERRACED GARDENS OF 
APPROXIMATELY 5 ACRES. 
More land can be had if desired. 

TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD co 
o with or without Contents ee ; 1 
HarRops, Lrp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1, and High Street, Haslemere, Surrey. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 816.) 








r) ves 


Agents: 


CHARACTER HOUSE AND FARM. ABOUT 225 ACRES c.3. 
About 350ft. above sea level. Beautiful country. 17 miles Bishops Stortford. 
The RESIDENCE, partly Elizabethan, contains 
3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Calor gas. 
Central heating and modern conveniences. 
COTTAGES. HOME FARM. 
PLEASURE GROUNDS 
laid out with lawns, productive kitchen 
orchard. There is also a moat. The farmland 
chiefly arable, with about 30 acres of pasture, and 
well watered. 
GOOD SHOOTING. 
FOR SALE AT VERY REASONABLE 
PRICE 
WOULD CONSIDER SELLING OR LETTING THE 
HOUSE AND PLEASURE GROUNDS. 


Inspected by the Sole 





garden, 


is 





Inspected and recommended by the Agents, HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 807.) 


DENHAM, BUCKS c.12 
Excellent views embracing the Golf Course and the Hills beyond, 

CHARMING oa 
LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE a 


Replete with fitted basins to all bedrooms, partial 
central heating, ete. 





3 RECEPTION, 5 BED, BATHROOM. 
All main services. 
GARAGE for 2 
and Self-contained Flat over. 
NEARLY 1% ACRES 


Attractively laid out but inexpensive to maintain. 


ONLY £2,500 FREEHOLD 





Sole Agents: HArRrops, Ltp., 62-64, Brompton Road, $.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 803.) 


BORDERS OF SURREY AND BERKS <3. 
Amidst pleasant rural surroundings about 12 miles from Reading. 


ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Partly Queen Anne, facing a small Common. 





3 RECEPTION, 8 BED, 3 BATHROOMS. 
Electric Light and Central Heating. 
GARAGE for 3 ears. 


Well stocked Garden and small Paddock, in all about 








FIVE ACRES 
i VERY REASONABLE PRICE 
ie a FREEHOLD. WOULD BE LET. 





HARRODS, LTD., Estate Offices, 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 807.) 

| _ SUNNY TORQUAY c2. 
Occupying one of the best positions in this charming Town, standing high with delightful sea and country views. 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT AND 

CONVENIENT RESIDENCE 


6 RECEITION, 11 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS. 
GARAGE (with room over), 





All main services. Central heating. 


DELIGHTFUL 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF 


ABOUT I% ACRES 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 


OR LET FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED. 





HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 
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A MESSAGE TO 
Leaders 


of Business 
and Finance 


HE OWNERSHIP OR CONTROL 

of money is at all times a grave 
responsibility. In this war it is a responsi- 
bility of deeper significance. It is the imperative 
duty of us all to place our available money 
at the disposal of the State in the form in 
which the Government needs it and at the 
time when it is required. To withhold it is to 
weaken the Country’s financial fabric and thus 
to prolong the war. If you have money in 
your possession or within your control, release 
it. Lend it now by subscribing to National 
War Bonds. This is the form in which the 
country needs the help of its Leaders of Business 


and Finance — and needs it today. 


2;/ National 
War Bonds 


(1945-47) 


A full Trustee Security—Price of issue £100 per cent— 
Subscriptions of £100 or multiples of £100 will be received 
until further notice —Interest accrues from date of purchase 
—Prospectus and application forms obtainable from Banks 
or Stockbrokers. 
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Do it this 
new easy way. .(Sinple, Cheap|, 
IN 2Ib. JAM JARS “4c *_ se 


None of your fruit or vegetable crops 
need now be wasted. Preserve them 
for as long as you wish in those old 
waste jam jars with the new amazing 
SNAP VACUUM CLOSURE at a 
cost of only 2}d. per 2-Ilb. jar. The 
cleanest, surest and least troublesome 
method of all. 


Tested by the Ministries of Food and 
Agriculture and over 200 Cookery experts. 
Awarded Certificates of the Royal Institute tives required. ouce, 
of Public Health and Hygiene and ‘‘ Good HYGIENIC, LE 
Housekeeping ’’ Institute. = uum 


surplus foodstuffs is a 
national necessity ! GO 
TO IT! 


No sugar or preserva- 


Complete with 12 lids, 12 rubber rings, 6 clips, 
labels and instructions, through most dealers or 
direct from 


GRAHAM FARISH LTD., 
Dept. CL/3, BROMLEY, KENT 


NAP Wo“CLOSURE 


BOTTLE ALL YOU CAN & HELP THE NATIONAL EFFORT! 














Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 








Please send your gift to the Lord Mayor, The Mansion 
House, London, E.C.4. Envelopes should be marked ‘Appeal’ 
and cheques made payable to ‘The Lord Mayor’s Fund.’ 
Alternatively you can subscribe to your local collection. 


GIVE TO THE LORD MAYOR’S 


oO UME OF Rous, 
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Bassano 38, Dover Street, W.1 


MRS. D. R. DUFF 


Mrs. Duff is the only daughter of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval 
Staff, and of Lady Pound. Her marriage to Lieutenant D. R. Duff, R.N., elder son of Admiral Sir Arthur 
and Lady Duff, took place at the end of last month 
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THE AGRICULTURE BILL 


URING the debate on the Second Reading of 
the new Agriculture Bill a large number of very 
well-informed Members of Parliament did not 
hesitate to put on record their criticisms of what 
may later be regarded as an inadequate measure. We 
were warned by Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith months ago 
that things might move slowly. Nobody doubts the 
intentions of the new Bill. The new Minister received 
bouquet after bouquet during the debate on the Second 
Reading. But the criticisms, based on recent experience, 
must also be considered. Half of them dealt with 
the new proposals for reclamation in uncultivated or semi- 
cultivated land, and half with the inevitable strengthening 
of the powers of the county executive committees. The 
report of the debate on Second Reading occupies over 
sixty columns of Hansard. Owing to the fact that, later 
in the evening, the Minister of Information was hauled 
over the coals on the motion for the adjournment, nothing 
of that debate was published in most newspapers; and 
The Times itself only ran to an inch-and-a-half of pearl— 
or was it ruby? It is clear that something ought to be 
published about it. The Press is in no way at fault. It 
is merely a question of enforced lack of space and lack of 
paper. So far as the drainage clauses are concerned there 
was no general criticism. ‘The subsidising of stone and 
tile drainage on the same basis as has been adopted for 
mole drainage, and the assistance of ditch clearance at 
the same time, were never in doubt. So far as tile drainage 
is concerned, it is largely a matter of making old systems 
work again, and there the Government guarantee is offered ; 
not without reserve, because it is obviously necessary to 
know exactly where tile drains, new or old, have been 
designed to run. Clearly, plans must be deposited. 

‘Then came the business of the grass roads in fen land. 
Anybody who knows those parts of the country knows 
how adequate grass roads were to carry stock and crops in 
the old days; and how inadequate they are in days of 
increased loads stacked on motor transport. New roads 
cannot be made without the consent of local owners and 
occupiers. Powers are therefore being obtained to make 
concrete roads and to recover from an owner the value 
to which his land has been enhanced by the improvement. 
For the maintenance of the new roads the internal drainage 
boards are to be authorised to levy rates; but why they 
and not the normal highway authorities? A further 
criticism was made by Mr. Kenneth Pickthorn, the Senior 
Burgess of Cambridge University, who pointed out that 
chalk and gravel roads might be a great help in increasing 
immediate production, but that we could not wait 
indefinitely. ‘The position was that nothing was workable 
from the point of view of serious construction and main- 
tenance unless it was on a concrete basis; and that the 
Ministry of Supply or the War Departments would have 
to be very seriously entreated if they were to be persuaded 
to give up their lien on everything of that sort. 

As regards the extended powers of county executive 
committees, there was very little hostile comment during 
the debate. But there is a feeling in many quarters that the 
new powers, with the cumbrous survey provisions, carry 
farming perilously near the rocks of bureaucracy. The 
ruthless powers for “‘ extruding ” farmers with insufficient 
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initiative or capital are all very well as a warning of what 
may be resorted to, but, in the business of producing food 
they are in most cases best left in possession, backed up 
by the help of the committees, in order to carry out wha 
they are usually only too anxious to do. 


A MINISTRY OF BUILDING? 


A’ the beginning of the year the late Mr. Stanley Hall, a 
President of the Institute of British Architects, declared tha: 
the logical method of solving the problems of the building industr 
side by side with the constructional problems of the Governmen 
was to establish a Ministry of Building as an effective means c 
safeguarding the country’s greatest peace-time industry, a 
industry normally responsible for the employment of a quarte 
of the total insured industrial population. Since the war bega 
nothing has been more noticeable or more promising than th 
newly gained cohesion between employers, employees, mani 
facturers of material, and technical advisers, which to-day promis ; 
the groundwork of a great administrative reform. All the same 
the adoption and development of this groundwork requires sym 
pathetic Government assistance. Mr. J. Marchbank, Gener: 
Secretary of the National Union of Railwaymen, recently announce 
at the general meeting of the Trades Councils that the Governmer 
had plans for a Ministry of Building under consideration. Th 
subject being discussed was the part played by the Labour Part 
in the War Government ; and it may well be that since the coalitio: 
took place the Labour Members of the Building Group have bee: 
able to make their influence more seriously felt than before 
The Group are not at present asking tor the establishment of 
new Ministry as such. Their programme, a broad and generou 
one, is based on the same desire as animates those who do wan 
a definite department, however. They propose the establishmen 
of a co-ordinating authority which could analyse all Governmen 
building programmes, would advise on the award of contracts 
would supply information regarding home-produced materials 
and substitutes, and would mobilise the professional men and 
operatives available in the industry. There are many more 
directions in which waste and incompetence can be avoided. One 
of them, announced by Sir Edwin Lutyens, is the setting up of a 
council to prepare and plan for the post-war reconstruction of 
London and other cities. 


BADGES AND TIES 


DISTINCTIVE tie for members of the Home Guard would 

be useful—since they spend most of their time in mufti— 
and pleasanter than another of those buttonhole badges that 
have been rather overdone of late. But there is more to this 
proposal for a tie than that. Some nations may well be amazed 
that, in present circumstances, British ingenuity and industry 
are being applied to a mere tie. Critics of the “‘ Old School Tie ” 
mentality have no doubt noted this fresh instance of an apparently 
national characteristic. But there is this difference—and it seems 
to expose the fallacy of the contention that wearing the “ Old 
School Tie”? was an attempt to perpetuate a class distinction. 
Whoever sponsored the suggestion for the Home Guard Tie 
voiced quite a general feeling among members for some means 
of distinguishing one another, not as a class—since they are of 
all classes—but as members of a corps, a union. That is precisely 
why many men affect their old school tie: as an indication of 
belonging to a body of which incidentally they are proud and 
fond. The double meaning of the word is not an insignificant 
coincidence. 'Ties—whether family or school or regimental— 
imply attachment and traditions carrying responsibilities as well 
as distinction. For the same reason the affiliation of Home Guard 
battalions to their county regiment, and the issuing of the appro- 
priate badges, is sound policy, for those badges carry noble 
traditions with which volunteers would do well to acquaint 
themselves. 


AN ANCESTOR HUNT 


ITY the poor German! We have to carry about with us 
our identity cards and, if we stay away, our ration cards, 
but he will soon have to carry a little book full of interesting facts 
about his ninety-six great-great-great-grandparents. Moreover 
in getting those facts he will also have to get certificates signed 
by ninety-six separate registrars. "There is to be seen in an oc 
Punch drawing a little girl toiling at her arithmetic and wishing 
that she was a rabbit ‘‘ because papa says they multiply so quickly.’ 
Yet rabbits are nothing to ancestors who, as they grow eve! 
dimmer and further away from us, increase at a really appalling 
pace. Presumably the German registrars will be pleased, tha‘ 
is if they be paid by the job, but if they receive an inclusive salar} 
they will not be pleased at all. In many cases there will surel: 
have to be one of those convenient discoveries of “‘ secret docu 
ments ” which have already so often during this war afforde« 
incontestable proof of something that could never possibly hav« 
occurred. , 


“HURTS” 

7 is to be hoped that the conservation of home-grown food 
supplies will have led to a more widespread gathering of 

whortleberries or bilberries, blueberries, wineberries or crack- 
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* PARAMOUNTIES ” OFF ON PATROL 
e North Riding of Yorkshire a squadron of mounted “ para- 
has been formed under the command of Mr. William 


Thompson, former Sheriff of York 


berries as Vaccinium myrtillus is variously called. Time was 
when in moorland districts it was the recognised custom for 
school children to be set to picking ‘‘ hurts ”’ to enable them to 
be fitted out with boots and clothes for the winter. In those days 
the berries were in demand as a vegetable dye, and its aniline 
substitute has led to too much neglect of a fruit with a delicious 
and characteristic flavour. Now it is in demand again for both 
uses, and it is said that a skilled picker can earn as much as a £1 
a day in Somerset. Hurts are to be found on most hilly moors. 
Gerard says that they grew on Hampstead Heath and in Finchley 
Woods in his time, and they are still found on Leith Hill where 
adjoining heights bear the name of Hurtwood. A number of 
pickers were to be seen on Exmoor the other day—both 
amateurs and a few professionals, of whom one of the latter, 
accustomed to the fruits and values of Kent, was vociferously 
disappointed by the slow progress obtainable. There are few 
dishes better than bilberry tart, which local usage flavours with 
lemon juice. An appetising preserve is obtainable, and of late 
years there has been some canning and bottling of the fruit, which 
should now be increased. In literature the berry occurs (with 
its various prefixes) in that “letter”? by Calverley to a certain 
Bill Berry in which the writer observes (among much else) : 
‘“‘ T don’t care a straw, Berry, but whort’ll Berry senior say ? ”’ 


THE HARVEST MOON 


Have you been i’ the fields in the harvest moon ? 
When the stooks on the stubbles shine bright as noon, 
In the silent stare of the big round face 
Of the harvest moon high up in space, 
As he stares and stares on the fields below 
Where team after team to the stackyard go. 
And watches the wagons rub load by load, 
As they pass and repass on the straw-lined road. 
And on the harvester shines a light, 
As he bids the loader to ‘“‘ hold yer tight!” 
As he passes along with scarcely a look 
At the moonshine dancing on every stook. 
And when, tired of pitching the heavy sheaves, 
The moon lights him home to his cottage eaves. 
For it’s a long, long way from early forenoon 
To the end of the day i’ the harvest moon. 
FRED KITCHEN. 


THE DUKE OF RUTLAND’S 


LTHOUGH others have held the Mastership for long periods 
the possession of the celebrated ducal pack, the Belvoir, 

has never passed out of the Manners family. It was in 1896 
that Sir Gilbert Greenall (later Lord Daresbury of Royal Show 
and coaching memories) took over the pack with Ben Capell as 
huntsman and Frank Freeman whipper-in. After that Major T. 
Bouch, the late Captain Marshall Roberts, Mr. Charles Tonge 
and Mr. P. S. Akroyd were Masters, being followed by Colonel 
F. G. D. Colman, later joined by the present Lord Daresbury. 
All these Masters preserved the tradition of sending the reigning 
Duke of Rutland an account of the day’s sport after each hunting 
day, and the kennels still remained in the park, where, in the 
garden of the huntsman’s house, the great Rallywood sleeps for 
ever. Colonel Colman having resigned, the Mastership has now 
been taken by the present Duke of Rutland, who succeeded his 
father early this year, and will thus continue the family tradition 
that extends back to 1750 when the Belvoir were started as buck- 
hounds—as indeed were the Duke of Beaufort’s. The last Duke 
of Rutland to hold office was the seventh Duke. It is pleasant in 
these days that the Duke of Rutland’s (The Belvoir) is now not 
Only this famous hunt’s correct title but its actual description. 


COUNTEY LIFs. 











A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


“« Stubble Chickens ’’—Nourishing Correspondence—Period Pipes 
By Major C. S. Jarvis 


HE new war-time game laws will come as something 

of a shock and unexpected Blitzkreig to those wily old 

cock grouse, partridges and pheasants, who are credited 

with keeping a calendar in a conspicuous spot, as other- 

wise it is difficult to account for the difference in behaviour 
of coveys before and after the shooting season starts. The only 
alteration in date that calls for comment is that advancing the 
season for pheasants from the 1st October to the rst September, 
and one doubts the wisdom of this as at this time of the year 
very few of the new season’s birds are full-grown or anything 
like full-grown. 

This fact is impressed on my memory as in happier days 
I was a regular communicant on the late Lord Devon’s shoot 
at Powderham, and here it was a quite usual occurrence for three 
or four young pheasants, exactly the same size as the partridges, 
to rise in the midst of the coveys as one walked the roots and 
potatoes. A partridge-sized young pheasant can be picked out 
quite easily if he is in silhouette owing to the difference in the 
shape of the head, but if the same bird is going away in the midst 
of a covey it is a very different matter ; and regrettable incidents 
were common. Out of consideration for the feelings of the gun 
responsible these birds were referred to tactfully by the keeper 
as “‘ Stubble chickens,” but the culprit did not get off scot-free, 
as our host’s brother, the local parson, exacted a fine of half a crown 
for Church Funds for every illegal pheasant in the bag. Some 
years when the birds were particularly backward the Church Funds 
were in a very sound financial condition. 

*,* 
HE growth of correspondence among our local Home Guards, 

or L.D.V., is proof of the fact that, given an office and a 
clerk, the average British official will immediately respond to 
the situation and send out such a spate of letters that the employ- 
ment of a second clerk becomes an immediate necessity. This 
little habit of creating office staffs is one of the facets of our system 
of administration that meets with immediate approval and response 
in our various Eastern dependencies, where elevation to clerkdom 
is the ambition of a vast number of graduates from the secondary 
schools that have been started of recent years. 

This recalls the famous story of the last war when an officer 
in an isolated military post in India found himself filling, in an 
“acting” capacity, every position in the station. One after 
another his colleagues by persistence, intrigue, or ultimatum 
** wangled ”’ their way to France, Mesopotamia or the Dardanelles, 
handing over their posts before they left to the unfortunate man 
who could not pull strings and who ultimately acted as O.C. Troops, 
Cantonment Officer, Station Staff Officer, together with various 
minor appointments. 'To occupy his mind during the dog days 
of a long Indian summer he started a correspondence between 
O.C. Troops and the Station Staff Officer, and having written 
a stiff official letter to himself in one office he walked across the 
parade ground and replied to it from another, raising various 
points and objections. "The Babus in the respective offices entered 
into the spirit of the thing—in fact they regarded it as an entirely 
normal and ordinary procedure—and the letters they compiled 
and typed lost nothing in acerbity and provocation. Finally 
the correspondence so far over-reached the scope allowed official 
letters that the O.C. Troops had no alternative but to put himself 
as Station Staff Officer under open arrest to await trial by court- 
martial for gross insubordination. The unfortunate part about 
the business was that at this stage one of the Babus forwarded 
the whole file to higher authority in Simla who became seriously 
perturbed, and the officer in question was never able to explain 
the situation to the ‘‘ Powers that Be ”’ with any degree of success. 
It is so difficult to convince the official mind that there exists 
such a thing as unnecessary correspondence written solely to 
amuse, occupy one’s spare time, and justify the existence of 
redundant clerks. 

* * 

NE of the most amusing, and incidentally, disgusting war 

appeals was that which appeared recently in, the corres- 
pondence column of a daily newspaper calling on pipe smokers 
to collect their discarded pipes and send them off to some central 
depot where they would be cleaned and distributed among the 
mine-sweeping trawlermen. I wonder if the opinion of the 
trawler men was obtained before this very queer request was 
made, for the pipe, like the toothbrush, is one of those things 
that we prefer to receive in their virgin state, and the idea of 
smoking another man’s pipe is quite as repugnant to most of us 
as using another man’s toothbrush. 

The average trawler man leads a life of great hardship at 
sea, but that is no reason why he should add to those hardships 
by smoking a part-worn pipe. At the present time he is leading 
a more dangerous and arduous life than almost any other branch 
of our various services, and this being the case he deserves some- 
thing better than a discarded pipe of the late Victorian or Edwardian 
period even if it has been smoked in the past by a peer of the 
realm or a bishop with or without dentures. 
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1.—A GENERAL VIEW AT LINKENHOLT 


Cleared slopes under corn, and an uncleared section typical of the whole before reclamation 


RECLAIMING THE LAND 


IV.—_MR. ROLAND DUDLEY’S *“ MIRACLE” AT LINKENHOLT 


Beginning in 1934 with 50 acres, ever 500 acres of derelict steep chalkland, much of it overgrown with scrub, has been reclaimed to 
arable; 175 acres, enclosed only in June, 1939, is carrying wheat, barley and oats to-day. 


EMBERS of county war agricultural committees whose 
duties have obliged them to tour their counties cannot 
have helped feeling dismayed at the appalling state of 
desolation into which twenty years of criminal neglect 
of agriculture has allowed much of the land to fall. 

Recriminations at the present time are useless. What is much 
more to the point is to show—as the present article hopes to do 

how ‘quickly (agriculturally speaking) the land may be brought 
back again to cultivation and made to grow good crops. 

At Linkenholt, land reclamation has been going on for six 
vears. ‘The Wheat Act provided the original incentive, and latterly, 
of course, the ploughing-up subsidy has helped the good work 
along. In all, over 500 acres have been reclaimed from jungle 
and scrub, a good specimen of which is shown in Fig. 2. 

It must be admitted that the first batch of 50 acres was not 
tackled without misgiving. Local opinion was against it. “ It 
would grow nothing.’”’ The old foreman maintained that he 
and his mate once carted 40 acres of corn in an afternoon from 
it. They used to “ ride on the wagon shafts between the stooks 
because,” he said, ‘‘ it was too far to walk.” 

‘To-day, this selfsame land yields in a good year 40 bushels 
of wheat per acré when the wheat shift comes round. It must 
be emphasised, however, that the fertility is kept up by three 


year leys on which are folded pigs and poultry—now, alas !! under 


2.—TYPICAL SCRUB 





the ban of a few theoretical experts who are pot acquainted 
with modern methods of maintaining soil fertility. 

The land is not inherently poor. Some of it lacked lime, 
though it overlies the chalk. Some of it is thin chalk soil capabie 
of growing good barley crops after sainfoin or clover previously. 
Most of it is loamy clay with flints—many flints—on hillsides 
with gradients up to 1 in 7, which is about the limit of good 
cultivation. Doubtless one of the main difficulties with it in 
days gone by was that horses had not the necessary power to haul 
the implements required for dealing with this class of land. 
Thanks to the track-laying tractor, this trouble has been success- 
fully overcome. 


HOW RABBITS WERE EXTERMINATED 


A further and also serious difficulty was the infestation by 
rabbits. To give some idea of this plague it may be recorded 
that on the field shown in Fig. 4 four guns killed 940 of these 
pests one morning. 

Ordinary methods of getting rid of rabbits were quite useless. 
As soon as a field was cleared it was again invaded by the vermin. 
Obviously, the only thing to do was to wire in the whole estate. 
This was done. It took fourteen miles of rabbit netting, and, 
though expensive, it has paid. Road intersections added to the 
lengths of netting required. The wire netting used was 4ft. wide 





3.—ROOTS PULLED UP DURING RECLAMATION 
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12in. mesh. It was ploughed in, in a furrow, with the bottom of 
che netting turned horizontally against the rabbits on the neigh- 
bouring land. Posts were 1oft. apart. On the boundary a strand 
of barbed wire was run on the top of the netting to protect it from 
cattle. When the rabbits were once enclosed, they were exter- 
minated by gun, dog, trap, snare, net, ferret, and gas. 

It seems a great pity that the framers of the Rabbit Act were 
so little acquainted with the practical ways of destroying rabbits, 
otherwise they would have made it compulsory for every owner 
to fence in his rabbits whether he had a ‘“‘warren”’ or not. Now, 
unfortunately, wire netting is very difficult to get. 


EXTENT AND METHODS OF SCRUB CLEARING 


After the reclamation of about 200 acres of the estate, which 
was bought in 1925, 100 acres were acquired on the southern 
boundary in 1936. This area had been derelict for many years, but 
was brought into crop the next year. From the experience gained 
it was decided to purchase 483 acres on the northern border, 
including Combe Wood. The wood itself occupies about 
280 acres. The rest of the land was one mass of jungle: willow 
herb, bramble, bracken, and bushes, similar to that shown in 
Fig. 2. 

The land to be brought into crop for this year was first wired 
in after possession had been obtained on June 12th, 1939. ‘Trees 
and large bushes were first ‘‘ stumped” (Fig. 3)—~.e., the tops 
were cut off about 4ft. from the ground, so that a chain could be 
attached to them and could not slip when pulled by the caterpillar 
tractor used to haul out the stumps. The best plan is to burn the 
bush and tree tops as they are cut, otherwise it will be found 
that if there are many trees and bushes, they occupy a large space 
when pulled out and become a harbour for any stray rabbits 
which may happen to penetrate the defences. 

It will be appreciated that tree roots are also obstacles to the 
ordinary farm implements. To get over this trouble it was found 
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4.—A STRETCH OF 
THE-500 ACRES 
RECLAIMED FROM 
SCRUB SINCE 1934 


that the large Ransome disc plough was a most excellent tool to use 
(Fig.5). The large discs either ride over the roots or, mote frequently, 
cut them. It is too dangerous to use a mouldboard plough. 
In bad cases a subsoiler is used to crack any obstinate roots. Of 
course, a Gyrotiller would do the work equally well, but it is much 
more expensive, and one cannot always get it when one wants it. 

Scrub of bramble, willow herb and bracken was cut with an 
old grass-cutter, at the sacrifice of many knives, and the débris 
raked up and burnt. Further harrowings and deep cultivations 
enabled 103 acres to be got ready for sowing to wheat on Septem- 
ber 26th, fifteen weeks after commencing operations. 

The wheat was sown with a combine drill slightly over 2 bushels 
to the acre. ‘The variety was Carter’s ‘“‘ Quota ’’ wheat. At the 
same time there was sown with the grain icwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia, 1cwt. of potash salts and 2cwt. superphosphate to the 
acre. In the spring it was top-dressed with 13cwt of nitrochalk 
to the acre. Good judges estimate the yield at not less than 
7qrs. per acre. 

During the autumn and winter further work of reclamation 
was carried out where the scrub was not so dense, with the result 
that 72 acres of barley and oats were sown, all of which produced 
good results. It is some satisfaction to feel that 175 acres, which 
have produced nothing for over fifty years, look capable of 
adding at least 200 tons to the national larder if the harvest is 
gathered in with reasonably good luck. 


5.—THE RANSOME 
DISC PLOUGH USED 
FOR BREAKING UP 
THE LAND. (Inset) 
MR. ROLAND 
DUDLEY WITH A 
SAMPLE OF HIS 
WHEAT 
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BULGARIA, LAND OF THE PEASANT 


(Left) TYPICAL 





ULGARIA’S attitude in the present crisis will have 

far-reaching results in South-Eastern Europe. It As 

known that the country has been cherishing revisionist 

aims for many years, and its shrewd king is taking 

advantage of Rumania’s pre-occupation with other vital 
matters to press them home, hoping at the same time that, by 
some political miracle, he will manage to keep out of the general 
embroglio. As the spoilt child of the Nazi, as it was of the 
Kaiser’s régime, Bulgaria finds itself more fortunately placed 
for the moment than does its neighbour. Under Hitler’s paternal 
eye Boris has been permitted to angle for, and as soon as the 
present agreement is ratified, will swallow a considerable strip 
of the territory which was lost to Rumania after the last war. 
Like all Balkan peoples the Bulgarians are profoundly patriotic, 
and the King and his Government find no difficulty in securing 
their support, particularly for a cause which Nazi propaganda 
has made of paramount importance to them. For its part, Great 
Britain seems to view the transfer of Southern Dobrudja with 
equanimity, and trusts that it will go far to still the troubled 
waters’ in that part of the world. 

To understand the Bulgarians it must be remembered that 
they are primarily a peasant nation, who during the five centuries 
of Turkish domination were kept segregated from almost all 
external influences. The developments of a maturing world 
left them untouched. When, in 1877, they achieved political 
freedom, they had behind them five hundred barren years— 
culturally, spiritually and materially. Confronting them on all 
sides was a civilisation in which they had had no part. 

Slowly awakening after her emancipation from Turkey, 
Bulgaria began to feel the urge of new desires. ‘Trying to make 
up for lost time, with the enthusiasm and inexperience of youth, 
she strove in half a century to overtake other European countries. 
She has not been unsuccessful : as a result of the development of 
public education, 
the rise of a middle 
class and contact 
with foreign lands, 
the fostering of 
the arts and the 
remarkable social 
and economic 
progress, a new 
nation is arising 
which may, if 
destiny is kind, 
look forward to 
a prosperous 
future. 

Sheer neces- 
sity has focussed 
the attention of 
each successive 
government on 
land problems. 
No sooner is one 
solved than 
another, equally 
urgent, is there. 
Pre-eminent are 
the questions of 
world prices and 
demand; both 
have shrunk of 
recent years, 
hitting _ particu- 


larly hard the 





Bulgar means “the man with the 
plough,” and agriculture, still for 
the most part employing primitive 
methods and implements, is the basic 
industry of a country sixty-five per 
cent. of whose exports go to Germany 


OF THE 
GENERATION, THE 
BULGARIAN PEASANT 


(Right) A DESCENDANT OF THE WAR- 

LIKE BULGAR TRIBES WHO SETTLED 

AMONG THE SLAVS A THOUSAND 
YEARS AGO 

The instrument he is playing is the native 


equivalent of our bagpipes 
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staple products of tobacco, rose oil (attar of roses) and 
silk cocoons. The acreage formerly devoted to the cultivation 
of tobacco has been halved, while the revenue derived from it 
has decreased by two-thirds; rose oil is no longer worth its 
weight in gold; and the exportation of silk cocoons—for spinning 
abroad—once a flourishing trade, has dropped by 99 per cent. 
The German barter system, which absorbs 65 per cent. of 
Bulgarian exports in return for cheap cameras and mouth organs, 
has had negative results. Foreign currency and, especially, new 
markets are required. 

Bulgaria’s fertile soil and southern slopes could be more 
productive if properly developed. But the wary peasant views 
innovations with suspicion. He clings to the past and its 
traditions. Bulgar means “the man with the plough” and, 
as if in confirmation of the fact, there are in the country over 
450,000 wooden ploughs. Both cheaper and lighter, they are 
preferred to the steel ones. Only in the rich Maritsa Valley 
did I notice modern farming implements ; but their use merely 
resulted in over-production, so that even co-operative concerns 
which could afford reapers, tractors and steel ploughs are hesitating 
to use too many of them for fear of increasing unemployment. 

A prominent Bulgarian once paradoxically remarked to me : 
“Our poverty is our riches.’”’ This opinion tallied with many 
which I heard expressed by people who firmly believe that the 
country is better off with many small, self-supporting units in 
the community, than with a highly centralised and mechanised 
farming system, which would be even more sensitive to the 
fluctuations of world markets. To a large extent the average 
peasant is self-sufficient. He works to eat and live ; his fortunes 
are governed over by Providence and the weather. At times he 
has a little more, at others a little less. 

Not only are the Bulgarian farms small, averaging about 
15 acres, but the working is often complicated by the fact that 
many are com- 
posed of small 
holdings—the 
bane of the land 
reformer—quite 
isolated from 
each other. This 
state is due to 
the laws of inheri- 
tance by which 
property is split 
up among all the 
children. Efforts 
to induce the 
peasants to ex- 
change plots 
among. them- 
selves have met 
with little suc- 
cess, aS a man 
will not readily 
part with a bit 
of fertile and well- 
[ drained land for 
ap... ee : ae one less so, even 
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TIRNOVO, BULGARIA’S MEDLAZVAL CAPITAL, 

RISES IN TIERS ON STEEP RIDGES ON 

WHICH ITS PALACES AND HOUSES ARE 
BUILT 


to modern urban tendencies. Five of the six millions 
still live in 5,700 villages and hamlets ; and some of 
the former are larger in area and more densely popu- 
lated than many a town. 

The peasant dwellings present a charming and 
quaint picture of ‘‘ home-made ” domestic architecture. 
The rural architect draws on local materials supplied 
by nature, and employs methods handed down from 
generation to generation, so that his work has altered 
little in appearance during the centuries. Perched high 
on the mountain sides or nestling comfortably in plains 
or valleys, the houses are always closely grouped 
together. When available roughly-hewn stone blocks 
are used for the walls ; sometimes clay and straw, sun- 
dried bricks. But most primitive are the houses made 
of intertwined reeds and branches, similar to basketry, 
covered and filled in with wet clay. In some villages 
roofs of hand-made tiles of vivid hue give a gorgeous 
and welcome splash of colour to the scene ; in others the 
houses are thatched or covered with heavy, thick slates. 

Floor space is limited ; one room suffices for most 
families. In it they live, cook, eat and sleep. ‘I'wo- 
storey houses afford little extra accommodation, for 
while the owners reside above, their animals live below. 
But their appearance is attractive, with upper windows 
projecting over the ground-floor, braced by wooden 
supports. Within all is primitive, possessions few. Over 
the hearth of flat stones inserted in the centre of the floor 
hangs a copper cauldron on a stout chain ; a couple of 
shallow pans, also of copper, are kept for baking bread ; 
there are some hand-made earthenware bowls, and a 
coloured pottery jug or two. A low, home-made table 
and three-legged stools ; on the simple bed red and 
black knotted goat hair rugs, a brown and white striped 
coverlet, woven from coarse homespun wool ; perhaps 
a spinning wheel and distaff—that is all ! 

But housing reforms are being successfully carried 
out. And on the banks of the DanubeZand coast of 
the Black Sea modern, light, hygienic and dazzling 
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whitewashed dwellings, their red-tiled roofs shining in the sun, 
have sprung up to receive the 120,000 Bulgarian refugees 
who refused to accept alien nationality after the last war. 
Since my last visit to the country much has been done to 
improve the lot of the peasants, and many far-away villages 
now have water and lighting. 

The hand of history has laid a varied and fantastic 
touch on Bulgarian centres of civilisation. Decking the 
shores of the Black Sea are small, little-known towns 
embellished with Roman and Byzantine ruins, whose 
curious, irregular streets and dingy, grey fishing huts 
contrast strangely with the white-washed refugee settle- 
ments. Squatting on the plains are cities planned and 
built by the Turks, with their labyrinth of blind alleys, 
houses tucked away in high-walled gardens, and the 
mosques, many of their minarets shattered during the 
Bulgarian risings against Turkish masters. Farther up, 
tall, gabled palaces, standing in crooked, steep and winding 
streets, take us back to the prosperity and romance of the 
Middle Ages and denote towns of pure Bulgarian origin. 

Then again we see the marriage of all the past elements 
in Bulgaria’s history: towns where fine native timbered 
houses, with richly carved overhanging balconies, beams 
and gables, overshadow the soft contours of the mosques 
and old baths, seeming to gaze with unconcealed disdain 
on the typically Turkish residences, whose three-cornered 
oriel windows are topped by wide projecting roofs. And 
finally, the spirit of contemporary Bulgaria expressing itself 
in the steel and concrete constructions of government 
buildings, schools, welfare centres and factories. 

Studding the landscape are the stately, isolated 
monasteries. ‘The most astonishing of them all is the Rila 
Monastery, which lies but 60 miles south of Sofia. Situated 
in a splendid, semi-wild valley, near a rushing torrent, 
and surrounded by magnificent forests, it has the distinction 
of being the largest monastery not only of Bulgaria itself, 
but of any Balkan country. The Rila Monastery has a 
deep significance for the Bulgarians, for it steadfastly 
preserved its original character throughout the hard years 
of Turkish domination. For them it spelt hope, survival, 
and the resurrection of their independence. 

Little remains of the original edifice built in the 
fourteenth century, and destroyed by fire in 1833. The 
present four-storeyed building of fortress-like appearance 
was erected during the four succeeding years, and is an 
uncommon mixture of architectural styles. The three 


IN THE COURTYARD OF THE MONASTERY OF 
RILA 
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lower storeys, with their stone colonnade, are in Italian Renaissance, 
while the top, with its wooden balconies and columns, is executed 
in Bulgarian style. Oddly enough, the carvings in the cells are 
Turkish in conception. The church is lavish in its three apses 
and three naves, and is crowned with five domes ; there are other 
apses on the northern and southern ends. A novel feature is 
that of the square chapels on either side. Notwithstanding its 
tragedy of destruction, many priceless religious objects have been 
preserved which, together with the iconostasis, icons and frescoes, 
constitute a collection worthy of being seen. 

Sofia, the people’s pride, is situated to the extreme west, and 
thither travels their gaze. ‘The belief is that as long as the 
Bulgarians look towards their capital, so long will western influence 
and ideals continue to inspire them. Behind Sofia, which occupies 
a vast plain at the foot of the beautiful Vitosha mountains, lies a 
dramatic and eventful past. In 29 B.c. it fell into the hands of 
the Romans. And Constantine the Great, when transferring his 
capital from Rome to the east, nearly selected that city instead 
of Byzantium. Later, Attila’s Huns reduced it to ashes, massacring 
the inhabitants. In 1383, when the town with its twenty-seven 
gates, 1,700 towers and 70,000 embrasures, was attacked by the 
Turks, it took them four years to possess it ; this they are reputed 
to have achieved by ruse and not by strength. Liberated in 
1877 by Alexander IT, Sofia, gratefully acknowledging her indebted- 
ness, dedicated to his memory the most lovely sites in the city. 
From the highest point, its golden cupolas reflecting the fierce 
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rays of the hot Bulgarian sun, rises the majestic Basilica of 
St. Alexander Nevsky, commemorating the Russian victory. 

Nearby, over the principal Tsar Osvoboditel (Tsar Liberator) 
Square presides the gigantic equestrian statue of the heroi 
Emperor, his face turned towards the National Assembly, 0; 
which is inscribed the significant maxim ‘‘ Unity is strength ’’- 
a watchword which might well be accepted by a Balkan federatior 
because if ‘‘they do not hang together, they will hang separately.’ 
It is doubtful if the Russians will be as cordially welcomed th 
next time. 

From this central point emerges the grand Tsar Osvobodit« 
Boulevard, the rendezvous of the pleasure-seeking metropolitan 
and the gaily attired peasantry. ‘This is the connecting lin 
between the city and the King’s residence, the least pretentiou 
of all the Balkan palaces. ‘Two heavy iron gates, always open 
mark the entrance to the spacious, richly-timbered park, where th 
youthful queen and her children may often be seen. On feas 
days this is the focal point of the entire populace ; rich and poor 
workers, peasants, mothers with babies, and youth organisation 
with bands and banners march past their sovereign. No barrie: 
of formality separates the King from his subjects; he know 
many of the peasants personally and greets them as friends. Eve 
in far-off villages the Royal family are not strangers. ‘They ma: 
be seen talking and fraternising with the highest and the lowest 
attending functions and national celebrations, visiting hospital 
and reviewing troops. W. A. DE SAGER. 


THE TREE-SPARROW 


AN UNOBTRUSIVE SPECIES 


HE tree-sparrow is not an abundant species, though 

its distribution is widespread, and in all probability 

a general resemblance to the house-sparrow causes his 

presence to be overlooked by anyone not especially 

interested in bird life. Sparrows of both species consort 
together freely, and the dapper, more attractively coloured tree- 
sparrow, with his retiring disposition, shows to advantage beside 
his more bustling relative. While house-sparrows bicker and 
disagree noisily, the tree-sparrow remains unruffled and calm : 
even after rearing two broods of youngsters, he nd his mate are 
as sleek and brightly plumaged as they were in early April. 

The difference most noticeable in the field is the smooth 
chocolate-coloured crown of the tree-sparrow and the small 
black patch over each ear ; his bill, too, like his general appear- 
ance, is more refined than that of the house-sparrow. When at 
rest he draws in his head, causing the white, which extends nearly 
to the back of the neck, to resemble a collar, and the upper half 
of his cheek to shrink to the dimensions of a thin white line. 
When seen at the nest a striking distinction is that the cock and 
hen tree-sparrow are alike, while in the house-sparrow the sexes 
differ considerably. 

A farmyard is equally attractive to tree-sparrows as to other 
species of small birds; they frequent it when they first arrive 
in the early part of the year, on their northerly migration. In 
the county of Westmorland mid-March up to the second week 
of April is the time when tree-sparrows and house-sparrows, 
reed buntings and chaffinches, yellow buntings and greenfinches 
collect in a flock to feed on the myriads of small seeds which fall 
to the ground when the farmer carries fodder for his cattle. At 
this season, their plumage is so bright as to suggest that they are the 
escaped foreign inmates of an aviary rather than a natural assemblage 
of the common’ wild birds of our sober-hued English countryside. 

Olive-green, with vivid yellow wing patches are the green- 
finches, and these intermingle with golden-headed,yellow buntings. 
Cock birds often predominate in these early flocks from the 
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(Left) 
When resting, a tree-sparrow draws in his head and shows a white collar and fine white line on the cheek. 
white wing bar is a further distinction, difficult to see at a distance 


4 COCK HOUSE-SPARROW AND (right) ITS MORE DAPPER COUSIN, THE TREE-SPARROW 
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south, and the black heads and white collars of the male reed 
buntings are distinctive ; they are there in some numbers. Black 
and brown, chestnut and shades of cinnamon, blend on the backs 
and softer feathers of the buntings, while an entirely different 
range of colourings is brought to the scene by the cock and hen 
chaffinches, which are much in evidence. Even house-sparrows— 
especially the males—look smart in their early spring plumage, 
and last, but by no means the least attractive, come the tree- 
sparrows, fifteen of them among a flock of some seventy-five other 
small birds. They feed in the stackyard; then, startled by a 
sudden sound or movement, they fly across the lane to settle on 
a hedge which they adorn in colourful array. ‘They leave the 
hedge and drop to earth, and scatter a heap of chaff and discarded 
hay and weeds in all directions, as they diligently search for seeds. 
Again on a sudden impulse, they rise with a swish of fluttering 
wings, and fly to the top of a hawthorn hedge ; then across a small 
field and away to the stackyard to begin their round all over again. 

The lives of these bright-hued migrant flocks are menaced 
daily, despite their carefree appearance. Kestrels hover over the 
stacks and would as lief drop on bird as mouse. As the sun 
sinks low and shadows lengthen the small birds go to roost ; 
but sparrow-hawks make a last round of the hedgerows, and 
even take birds from the ivy-clad walls of the farm. One day in 
March the hedge-tops were deserted, the yard was silent, and the 
chaff heap unadorned by its usual brightly coloured flock of birds. 
All at once a chatter and a chittering proceeded from the bottom 
of a hawthorn hedge ; down came a small company of sparrows 
from the top of an ash tree where they had taken refuge ;_ they 
joined the flock that was already protesting excitedly. Another 
lot and still another flew down and into the hedge to join in the 
affray ; but not for a quarter of an hour did they succeed in 
dislodging the object of their apprehension—a fine sparrow-hawk— 
hiding there with intent to seize and kill. At last he flew up and 
away over the fields, mobbed by a furious little band of sparrows. 

The second week of April finds this farm practically deserted, 
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with hardly a migratory bird to be seen: a single pair of tree- 
parrows, however, and a few house-sparrows have taken up 
their abode in the yard. By the end of the month both species 
are building, the tree-sparrows in a hole in the masonry, near 
the water-spout of a barn. A mile and a half away six pairs 
have settled down in an orchard, which is not more than a dozen 
yards from another farmhouse. Here are a number of hollow 
ree-trunks, and a fortnight later each pair has built a nest in one 
£ them, with entrance holes at heights varying from eight to 
hree feet above ground. Every one of these nests is built deep 
lown inside its tree, well out of reach and sight, with the exception 
f that in the lowest hole ; from this one it is possible to ascertain 
hat the foundation of the nest is of straws and hay and that the 
up is lined with feathers. Several soft feathers from a Rhode 
[sland hen curl over the eggs and hide them from prying eyes ; 
‘thers at the back of the hole are arranged with the points down- 
wards, and the stiff quill ends packed side by side and tucked 
under a loose piece of wood. Each year this mode of building 
is repeated in this particular hole. By June 5th in all six nests 
young tree-sparrows are calling loudly and insistently all the day 
ong for food. They cannot be seen, but they can be heard from 


A NEARLY FLEDGED YOUNGSTER COMES TO THE 
MOUTH OF THE HOLE TO BE FED 


4 TREE-SPARROW EMERGING AFTER FEEDING ITS 
YOUNG 

a considerable distance away ; later, before they leave home, they 
come up to the entrance continually to peer at the world before 
they venture forth. 

Young tree-sparrows feather quickly; on June 2oth these 
are away and fending for themselves; their nests are re-lined 
and some already contain a second clutch of eggs. When nesting, 
tree-sparrows are not particularly shy of the camera or hiding- 
tent, but the photographer must be well hidden: like their 
young they are very excitable and their movements are rapid. 
After collecting caterpillars and grubs from surrounding trees 
and hedges, they often arrive at the nest simultaneously. Should 
one be inside the nest hole the other will not await his turn to 
feed the young ; if the first to enter does not come out immediately, 
in hé goes as well. Both their tails stick out of the entrance side 
by side; while now and again the first brood of five or six 
youngsters will perch on a neighbouring tree to overlook the 
proceedings. On July 16th the second broods of all six pairs of 
tree-sparrows had flown, and although one pair began to build 
a third time nothing came of this effort. 

Sparrow-hawks are observed throughout the year on this 
low-lying, bird-frequented land. None the less, these tree- 
sparrows return year by year to nest in the old tree-trunks 
of the orchard; their fledglings are mumerous, and a y 
sufficient number survive and evade the clutches of sparrow- 
hawk and kestrel to maintain this little colony. AT A HOLE ONLY THREE FEET FROM THE GROUND 

CATHERINE M. CLarkK. The nest is in a damson tree 





THE HOME OF 
MAJOR HARRY TALBOT RICE 


An older house, formerly the seat of the 
Chamberlaynes, was remodelled and en- 
larged circa 1810 by Lady Reade, widow 
of Sir John Reade of Shipton. Though 
it was reduced in size in 1870, the 
interior of the surviving portion ts a de- 
lightful example of Regency decoration. 


1.—NEALE’S VIEW OF THE HOUSE AS IT 
WAS IN 1824 


NGLISH counties are of all shapes and sizes, but 
nowhere do they become quite so wildly irregular as in 
the northern Cotswolds, in the region where Gloucester- 
shire meets Oxfordshire and Warwickshire. The trouble 
is that Worcestershire, which has no geographical business 
there, keeps on intruding : not content with peninsulas, it must 
have islands too. The reason is that certain parishes which 
belonged to the see of Worcester were also reckoned as belonging 
to the shire. Had this principle been consistently observed, 
Oddington might have been in Yorkshire—for from Norman 
times to the Reformation it was in the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishops of York. It had, however, before the Conquest been 
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a possession of St. Peter’s Gloucester, so that in keeping within 
Gloucestershire it not only helps to preserve sanity in the midst 
of disorder, but perpetuates its oldest historic tie. Twofof its 
neighbours, however—Daylesford (the home of Warren Hastings) 
and Evenlode—are or were islands of Worcestershire : and a third 
—Kingham—is in Oxfordshire. Indeed, in travelling up the 
Evenlode valley by the main Oxford-Worcester line one crosses 
seven county boundaries in as many miles. 

The River Evenlode runs through meadows so green and 
lush that but for the stone-walled villages among the trees 
one hardly realises one is in the Cotswolds. Yet where the 
road from Chipping Norton crosses it by Adlestrop Station 
one is only three miles from Stow- 
on-the-Wold, and there is a rise 
of 4ooft. to that hill-top town, which 
is Cotswold in excelsis. Oddington lies 
near the foot of the slope but off the 
highway to the south, its houses lining 
a narrower and, no doubt, older road 
roughly parallel to it. Here, at the 
lower end of the village, stands Odding- 
ton House, and, separated from it by a 
high stone wall, a big Queen Anne 
rectory. The church, however, lies a 
quarter of a mile off to the south-east, 
remote from the houses, on the far side 
of the park and beyond a wooded combe 
watered by a stream that is held up to 
form a lake before draining into the 
Evenlode. Approached by a track over- 
canopied by tall beeches and standing 
hidden among the trees, it must be one of 
the loneliest churches in England. Be- 
cause of its isolation, a new church was 
built in the village in the course of last 
century, so that its predecessor has escaped 
the attentions of the Victorian restorer. 
Its interior is as delightful in its cool, 
unspoiled beauty as is the exterior in its 
woodland setting. It is also remarkable 
in possessing a great Doom painted on 
the north wall of the nave. 

The isolation of the church sets 
one speculating whether the village has 
at some time migrated, and, if so, why. 
Atkyns, the county historian, writing in 
Queen Anne’s reign, mentions that 
formerly there was “ a very large house ” 
near the church that belonged to the 
Batys, “‘ which family is now extinct.” 
A meadow to the north, where there 
are unevennesses in the ground, has 
yielded quantities of wrought stone, 
indicating old foundations. The wood- 
land ride leading to the church continues 
on as a track to Bledington, and it may 
be that there was once a branch going 
down to the Evenlode and crossing it 
opposite to Daylesford, which obviously 
+ gets its name from a crossing of the river. 
The Saxon “ Otintune,” as the name 
appears in Domesday Book, probably lay 
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3.—THE DRAWING-ROOM. “A LITTLE PARLOUR IN WHICH JANE AUSTEN WOULD HAVE FELT 
PERFECTLY AT HOME.” 
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near the church, and indeed there is 
still a local tradition that the move to a 
higher site was a result of the devastation 
wrought by the Black Death. 

Oddington was acquired by the 
Archbishops of York when Archbishop 
Ealdred, who had previously been 
Bishop of Worcester, recouped himself 
for the benefactions he had conferred 
on St. Peter’s Gloucester by retaining 
certain of the Abbey’s manors. His 
successor, Thomas of Bayeux, restored 
them to Gloucester, but later archbishops 
renewed their claim, and when the dis- 
pute was finally settled in 1158 Glouces- 
ter retained two of the manors while 
Oddington was handed back to the 
Archbishops. They kept it until the 
Reformation, holding it in chief for one 
knight’s fee. ‘The manor, at any rate 
in the thirteenth century, was managed 
by a bailiff, who was sometimes the 
bailiff of Churchdown, the chief manor 
in the Archbishop’s Gloucestershire 
jurisdiction ; later on, it was probably 
leased. Some of the earlier archbishops 
are recorded to have stayed at Oddington 
when visiting their Gloucestershire 
estates—Archbishop Gray at least five 
times between 1227 and 1251, and Archbishop Romeyn six 
times between 1287 and 1294—~so that there must have been 
a house capable of receiving them. Its foundations may be 
those near the church, and, possibly, the existing lake has been 
formed out of the manorial fishponds. 

In 1545, when a large exchange of property took place 
between the see of York and the Crown, Oddington passed out 
of the hands of the Archbishops, and seven years later it was 
granted to Sir Thomas Chamberlayne. Coming of a family 
that claimed descent from the Counts of 'Tancerville, hereditary 
chamberlains of the Dukes of Normandy and of our early 
Norman kings, Sir Thomas was a much-travelled diplomat 
who, in the words of the monument to his son in Oddington 
Church, was “Ambassadour from Hen. 8. Edw. 6. Q. Mary 
and Q. Elizabeth to ye Q. of Hungary, to ye K. of Sweden, and 
to ye K. of Portugal and to Philip ye 2d. King of Spaine.” A 
branch of his family was seated at Shirburn Castle in Oxford- 
shire. Sir Thomas obtained a lease of the manor of Prestbury, 
near Cheltenham, and, besides Oddington, acquired Maugersbury 
higher up the hill near Stow. These manors he divided between 
his sons. Maugersbury he settled on his second son, Edmund, 


5.—THE 


who founded a line which was long seated there ; Oddington 
he left to his third son, Thomas, who lived until 1640 and left 
a son of the same name who died in 1689 in his ninetieth year. 
In Atkyns’ time the manor was in the possession of yet another 
Thomas Chamberlayne, but soon afterwards it passed by marri- 
age to Charles Cox of Cirencester, who, before Rudder produced 
his county History in 1779, had sold it to Nathaniel Pigot. 
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FRONT. THE WING WITH THE 
FIG. 1, WAS REMOVED IN 1870 


The Chamberlaynes were, presumably, responsible fo 
erecting a house on the site of the present one, which in spit: 
of its early nineteenth century appearance incorporates part: 
of a much older building. But there is a gap in the eighteenth 
century history of the property. Nathaniel Pigot, according 
to Rudder, usually resided in Yorkshire, and although he was 
still lord of the manor in 1807, he seems to have sold part of the 
estate including the house, for, before it was bought about 1785 
by Sir John Reade of Shipton, it was in the possession of Loraine 
Smith. Shipton-under-Wychwood lies some six miles down 
the valley from Oddington, and Shipton Court had been the 
Reades’ seat since 1663, when Sir Compton Reade, whom 
Charles II had made a baronet, acquired it to replace their 
earlier home, Barton, near Abingdon, which had been destroyed 
during the Civil War. Sir John, the purchaser of Oddington, 
was the sixth baronet, and he is said to have bought it only 
“as an occasional residence.” As he died in 1789 at the age 
of twenty-seven, he did not own it for long. He seems to have 
been a pioneer (and one of the early martyrs) in the cause of 
“slimming,” for his death was occasioned “ by endeavouring to 
counteract a propensity to corpulency.” 

In the account of Oddington in Neale’s ‘‘ Seats,” Sir John 
is credited with having carried out improvements to the grounds, 
but the remodelling and enlarging of the house were due to his 
widow, who was left a life interest in the property and survived 
her husband by fifty-eight years. Neale’s engraving, reproduced 
at the head of this article, shows the bow-fronted wing at the 
east end which Lady Reade added but which was pulled down 
in 1870 in order to make the house of 
more manageable size. This Regency 
wing, which was of only two storeys, 
was evidently built to provide a suite of 
rooms of greater height and size than 
those in the older, three-storeyed block 
to which it was attached. Neale does 
not give the date of this addition, but 
from the character of the decoration 
in the existing part of the house, which 
was presumably carried out at the same 
time, it was probably made about 1810. 
The entrance front is now the north 
front, on the side of the village, but in 
Neale’s time it was what is now the 
garden front that faces south (Fig. 5) 
and it was approached by a drive sweep- 
ing up through the park from the east 
and coming to a halt past the bow in front 
of the Doric porch (Fig. 2), which is 2 
Reade addition. This front of fine- 
jointed Cotswold ashlar is evidently an 
early nineteenth-century fzgade applied 
to an older house which had been altered 
two or three times previously, for its 
ground-floor rooms are higher than those 
at the back and at the west end of «it 
there is a little pavilion of early Georgian 
date. Curiously enough, this front is not 
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eft) 7.—REGENCY DETAIL IN THE PRINCIPAL BEDROOM = (Centre) 8.—BRASS DOOR-PLATE AND HANDLE: 
HIS DESIGN OCCURS THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE (Right) 9.—A REGENCY ENSEMBLE. THE LIBRARY 
FIREPLACE WITH A CONVEX MIRROR AND A PAIR OF SCONCES 


rallel with the present entrance front on the north side, which, The view down to the lake and eastward across the valley 
ough modernised, is an old wall of the seventeenth century or towards Daylesford is one of richly timbered parkland (Fig. 6). 
irlier having towards its west end a Tudor or Jacobean doorway _ Lady Reade continued her husband’s landscaping of the park and 
here a later office wing has been built up against it. The planting of trees which have now reached the full maturity of their 
divergence from a true parallel between the north and south beauty. Sir John Chandos Reade, the seventh baronet, rounded 
fronts is skilfully masked inside by the serpentining curves of off the estate by purchasing the manor and the land lying to the 
the staircase in the centre of the house (Fig. 4). south. On his death without a son to succeed him in 1868, the 
The staircase hall and the two rooms to left and right of | baronetcy went to a great-nephew, while Oddington passed to 
it are charming examples of Regency decoration, which is made his third daughter, who had married John Talbot Rice, fifth son 
all the more attractive by the delicate colour scheme which — of the Hon. Edward Talbot Rice, Dean of Gloucester, and brother 
Mrs. Talbot Rice has evolved and the happy choice of furniture. _ of the fifth Lord Dynevor. The present owner, his great-nephew, 
The library is on the right, the drawing-room on the left, and succeeded his father in 1931. In the past few years not only the 
through the double doors of the former there is a delightful vista house but the garden has gained greatly in attractiveness. A 
of the whole suite and a subtle graduation of colour from duck’s- _ Victorian parterre had been laid out on the south side of the 
egg green in the library through sea green in the hall to three —_ house when it ceased to be the garden front. Here is now a rose 
shades of blue in the drawing-room. The library has a white — garden flanked by beds of lavender, eastward is a grass walk 
marble fireplace, the two piers of which have delicate reliefs of | with borders and a classic lady at the end of it, and a broad 
emblematic ladies with pipe and lyre (Fig. 9). Above hangs a border lines the high wall that separates the house from the 
fine example of a convex mirror flanked by two carved and gilt _ rectory, where the path begins that leads down through the park 
sconces. The drawing-room (Fig. 3) is a little parlour in which __ to the lake and the lonely church. ARTHUR OSWALD. 
Jane Austen would have felt perfectly at home. Its 
doors and the two niches flanking the fireplace are set 
in reeded borders, the gilding of which is well set off 
by the pale blue colour scheme. The fireplace has 
carved reliefs of griffins above its reeded columns and 
frames a charmingly decorated grate of the period. 
The painted oval-backed chairs, a harp in one corner, 
and in another an early pianoforte with beautifully 
inlaid top—a pair to one in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum—all go very happily with their setting. 
Very charming, too, are the brass door-plates and 
knobs, thought to be French, which are of a single 
pattern throughout the house (Fig. 8). 
The design of the staircase, it has already been 
suggested, may have originated owing to the north 
and south walls being out of parallel. If so, in con- 
cealing a defect, the architect devised a little master- 
piece. The lines flow in curves of an exquisite 
ubtlety, and both the wall at the back of the hall 
nd the balustrade of the landing are made to join 
in the fun. The staircase itself is in actuality a late 
irified version of the well known Georgian type with 
iree balusters to each tread and brackets at their 
nds, but it is of a lightness and fluency that an early 
seorgian designer would hardly have achieved even 
he had attempted to. The stairs are of oak and 
he handrail of walnut with inlaid bands ; the fluted 
alusters are painted gold and green, and are banded 
1 ebony. Further curves are introduced in the niche 
id the arched doorway leading into what is now the 
atrance hall, and over each is draped an elegant 
‘stoon in stucco. Of the first-floor rooms the most 
iteresting is the bedroom above the library, where 
he doors, fireplace and grate all show delicate Regency 
ietail (Fig. 7). 
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On the north wall is a painting of the Last Judgment 
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A BIRD-LOVER’S BOOK 


A REVIEW BY FRANCES PITT 


Birps oF THE GREY WIND, by Edward Allworthy Armstrong. (Oxford 
University Press, 12s. 6d.) 
ORTHERN IRELAND is the setting for this book 
about birds and plants and all the things that go to 
make up the joy of wild Nature. ‘“‘ It was my luck to 
be born within sight of the sea and the mountains. I 
thank God for thac,”’ says the author, and tells how the 
sea and the mountains, the cliffs, the woods and the slanting 
meadows came to afford him lasting delight, from springtime, 
when the larches were vivid with young green tassels and the clear- 
ings were yellow with primroses, to autumn, when the heather, 
having “ flared forth in purple glory on the hill-tops the withering 
bracken laid its snug russet covering over the flanks of the 
mountain.” The beauty of Nature, in particular the beauty of 
birds and of bird life, is the theme of this book, as is especially 
noticeable in the chapter in ‘“‘ Remembered Voices,” wherein 
Mr. Armstrong describes the giory of the dawn chorus—*‘ In 
bird-land life is most exuberant just after dawn. The lie-abed 
naturalist will never learn Nature’s deepest secrets—unless he 
wisely makes his couch in her open courts and has every branch 
for a minstrels’ gallery. This dawn chorus is exquisite above 
all other delights which ears receptive to Nature’s charms can 
give us: yet how few have ever enjoyed it! Multitudes living 
in our cities have never listened to this thousand-throated p:ean. 
They grow old and die without ever knowing that this world 
holds anything so beautiful.”” He goes on to give a record made 
in the north of Ireland on May 31st, beginning with a skylark 
at 2.10 (G.M.T.), song thrush at 2.17, and blackbird at 2.19, 
and ending with missel thrush and magpie at 3.20 and 3.22. No 
mention is made of “‘ lapwing,”’ yet during an English May night 
the plaintive cry of the “ pee-wit!” is usually to be heard both 
before and during the dawn chorus. Another interesting chapter 
is that on the cuckoo, entitled ‘‘ The Changeling Bird,” in which 
the author refers to the old controversy about how the cuckoo 
gets her egg into the nest of the foster-parenc. He agrees with 
the generally accepted conclusion that it is usually laid direct 
into the nest, but he is not prepared to rule out absolutely regurgita- 
tion. He says: “‘ In my view recent authorities have been too 
positive in denial of this possibility,” and he goes on to discuss 
instances that lend support to it. A very good photograph of a 
young cuckoo in the act of ejecting an egg belonging to its foster- 
parent from the nest illustrates the chapter. Other excellent 
photographic illustrations are to be found, such as that of a tree- 
creeper roosting in the crevice of a pine tree, and the portrait of 
an Irish dipper, also the snapshot of a fulmar petrel, “ living 
spindrift dancing over the waves,’’ on Plate 182. It shows the 
bird in the act of turning, banking steeply on stiffly held wings, 
the spread tail and feet evidently assisting it to do so. The title 
of the book, it may be noted, refers to the old Irish and Scottish 
tradition that attributes colours to the winds, the north wind 
being black, the south white, the east red, and the westerly winds 
various tints of grey tending to green in the south-west quarter. 
Mr. Armstrong mentions that his book was conceived during the 
last war and brought to “‘ a tardy birth ” in this one in the hope 
that it might “ in the reading as in the writing lift the mind and 
heart above the anxieties of our anguished times. He certainly 
writes with fire and vividness of the changeless yet ever changing 
beauty of Nature. 


THE BATH ROAD 


AND So To Batu, by Cecil Roberts. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
10s. 6d.) Mr. Roberts has or had a young Austrian friend called Rudolf, 
and Rudolf, having fallen in love with Clarissa, wanted to see the 
house in Hammersmith where Richardson had lived. They went 
there accordingly, and onthe way Rudolf exclaimed at the many notices 
of “swim places.” These turned out to be signposts “To Bath,” 
and Mr. Roberts was inspired accordingly to drive to Bath, but he did 
not do it, like the Pickwickians and Mr. and Mrs. Dowler, in eleven 
hours, but in three months. So he had plenty of time to dawdle agree- 
ably by the way, and saw many interesting things. If the reader wants 
great houses, here are Syon House and Osterley, Bowood and Corsham. 
If he wants odd and amusing little facts there are plenty. There is 
Ferry Lane in Brentwood, for instance, by raeandering down which 
Mr. Roberts found an old pillar with an inscription about Cassivelaunus. 
At Colnbrook he discovered the pumps that were put there by Beau 
Nash for watering the roads, so that the smart folk driving to Bath 
should not be intolerably dusted. There, too, at the Ostiich Inn he 
discovered the horrific legend of the w icked i inn-keeper who let travellers 
down through a trap-door into a fiery furnace. At Reading we have 
the coach proprietor who was such a ‘diabolically good shot with eggs 
at a poor man in the pillory. At Avebury, where so many stones of 
the great circle have now been restored, we are told of the wicked 
Dr. Troope of Marlborough, who stole them, openly boasting that 
with them “I made a noble medicine that relieved many of my dis- 
tressed neighbours. ” In short, by the time we are through Pickwick 
and Box and so into Bath, we ‘and Rudolf have absorbed a great deal 
of curious instruction blended with amusement and looked at some very 
engaging pictures into the bargain. 


UNDERSEA HEROES 


Some of us probably find ourselves thinking too much of the 
perils of our not very secure days and may find it a good antidote to 
uneasiness to look, through the medium of such a book as Commander 


Edward Ellsberg’s MEN UNDER THE Sea (Harrap, 12s. 6d.), at ri-k 
and dangers largely alien : 


7) 


to our own and voluntarily undertaken. 7 he 
author is an officer of the American Navy and the inventor, am: og 
other things, of the submarine torch which cuts steel under w: er 
almost as knives above water cut bread. He has known most of he 
important men of our day connected with under-sea work, and he 
knows the history of his profession as well as its newest developme ‘s, 
He tells of famous diving for treasure from the seventeenth century sal z- 
ing carried out by William Phips, with naked divers, tothe bringing u; of 
the Laurentic’s gold, and he brings the story of diving down to the la st 
experiments with helium, which promise to allow divers to work cc 1- 
fortably at depths never attempted before. Perhaps the parts of | is 
book which will appeal most will be those in which he tells the sto +s 
of his own diving experiences and those of his men, including the trag__y 
of the American submarine $4. It was from the deck of this s >- 
marine, lying a hundred feet below the surface with her men dead wit n 
her, that Commander Ellsberg slipped into deep mud that closed ¢ +r 
his head. He found himself against some sharp-edged débris from e 
ship, his suit was letting water, and his life-line had fouled. Tha: ‘¢ 
lived to tell the tale is, though he does not say so, only due to hisr -- 
vellous courage and presence of mind. That is only one of adozens h 
stories, including the grand one of the rescue of Lieutenant Nac n 
and thirty-three men from the wrecked submarine Squalus. E. -y 
page of this book is of interest and half of them of breathless exciteme _ : 
a fine record of fine work by heroes. 


FANTASY IN CRIME 

Mr. Nicholas Blake’s latest detective extravaganza—MALICcE .N 
WONDERLAND (Crime Club, 8s.)—leaves one feeling rather like Ai ce 
when the Mad Hatter (or was it the March Hare ?) asked her wh: a 
raven was like a writing-desk—and then proved not to know the ans\. er 
himself. Mr. Blake does provide an answer to his riddle, but on-’s 
expectations have been so raised by the fantastic series of events in 
Wonderland Holiday Camp that one feels that Mr. Blake, like Miss 
Sayers in ‘“‘ Gaudy Night,” having devised a series of bizarre and 
mystifying happenings, is at a loss to provide an adequate motive for 
them. The happenings are delightfully Lewis Carrollish in them- 
selves ; tennis balls are coated with treacle, rockets are fired off, and a 
very dead rabbit is found in the detective’s bed. Mr. Blake’s character- 
isation, usually an outstanding feature of his books, is less successful 
in this one. The heroine is too ’cute, her magniloquent father too 
Dickensian, the young mass-observer starts too smugly for there to be 
much probability in his ending so hysterically. The device which 
diverts suspicion from the obvious suspects also rather strains the 
probabilities of character. But, in spite of these flaws, MALIcE IN 
WONDERLAND, like all Mr. Blake’s books, is several cuts—whole joints, 
in fact—above the usual detective story for style and originality. 


COUNTRY NOVEL 


A novel with a country setting with many characters in it, all with 
their own lives and interests, and all, as so often happens in small 
country places, affecting each other *s—that is a very rough epitome of 
STEFFAN GREEN (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.), by Miss Richmal Crompton. 
It is a very enjoyable book, an ideal book for a wet evening, not only 
because there are plenty of humorous touches in it, and food and clothes 
and comfortable—and uncomfortable—homes are all part of the back- 
ground, but because in a perfectly rational and likely way it conforms 
to the demand that “ the wicked shall be punished and the good shall 
happy be”’: which again is our claim on life that it shall be worth 
living, and worth living well. There are one or two quite unforgettable 
characters in the book—cheerful, hapless Mrs. Tunberry, little Lavinia 
starving for warmth and good food and love and happiness up at the 
castle with her grandmother, and mean, possessive Mrs. Webb stamping 
her way to power and comfort over any fallen hope or love or human 
right that she encounters, and the perfectly horrid woman _ novelist. 
We know them all by the end of the book and care what happens to them, 
and that is good proof of the success of the story. 





A GOOD MIXED BAG 

For his Country Tates (Cape, 7s. 6d.), Mr. H. E. Bates has 
selected thirty of his short stories written during the last ten years. 
It is a curious fact that a writer’s estimate of his best work seldom 
coincides with the opinion of readers; and this is especially the case 
where short stories are concerned. So here, for instance, Mr. Bates 
picks out “ The Mill,” “‘ The Station ” and ‘“‘ The Kimono ” as bi me 
among the first half-dozen of his stories, while we should vote ra‘ 
for “ Little Fish”’ as a lesson to be conned annually by schoolmast«rs, 
for “‘ Waiting Room” as a similar examination subject for doc' ors 
and nurses, and for “‘ Never” and “ Sally Go Round the Moon” as 
sensitive studies of two types of youth. However, there is no nee« to 
labour the point; what is certain is that here is work of moderr ‘y 
distinction and integrity, done, as the author claims, “ for plea 
and out of a passionate interest in human lives.” 


PLANTS FOR WALLS 


Those who are faced with the problem of furnishing walls and fen: 
or are in search of climbers to adorn trellis and pergola, could ha 
wish for a more informative guide than this admirable volume by 
who is widely recognised as a master of his subject, WALL SHR 
AND Harpy Cuiimpsers, by W. J. Bean (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) To the no 
and practical gardener alike, this book will be a valuable help, an 
should do much to stimulate interest'in an aspect of shrub garden 
which is only now receiving the attention due to it. For some ye 
past, venturesome gardeners have realised the great value of walls 
the cultivation of many shrubs that are on the border-line of hardine 
and the success of their experiments has widened the horizon of w 
gardening and greatly extended the list of plants that can be used f 
wall decoration. In his book Mr. Bean confines himself to those shru 
considered hardy in the average climate, which is defined as that applyir 
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to the area between Surrey and the Trent. No one realises better than 
the author how difficult it is to draw an arbitrary line between hardy 
ind tender shrubs, and, as he rightly points out, what can be chosen 
» furnish walls in Cornwall can only be considered as suitable for the 
reenhouse in less favoured parts. Situation, aspect and soil play an 
nportant part in the selection of shrubs and climbers to furnish walls, 
nd the gardener must to some extent experiment for himself. With 
ris book to help him, however, he cannot go far wrong, for the alpha- 
etical and descriptive list provided is remarkably complete and fully 
tailed. This list, which forms the bulk of the volume, is supple- 
ented by an account of the various types of climbers, with hints as 
their use, and a survey of the different methods of support that can 
employed, together with ample details on their cultivation, pruning 
id general management. Mr. Bean, as usual, has applied himself 
ith diligence to his task and has performed it with distinction, pro- 
ling a convenient text-book on a subject that has hitherto been wanting 
.d which is likely to remain as the standard work on wall shrubs for 
me time to come. 
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BOOKS EXPECTED 


Next month Messrs. Secker and Warburg will publish a new book by 
Herr Thomas Mann, Lotre 1n WEIMAR, a portrait of Goethe and his circle as 
seen by the woman who was once Werther’s “ Lotte.” It should be of remark- 
able interest both on account of its subject and its author. Messrs. Putnam 
will soon have ready AN ENGLISH WIFE IN THE U.S.S.R., by Violet Lansbury, 
who is Mr. George Lansbury’s daughter and lived in Russia for many 
years. From them, too, will come RoyaL NewMarKEtT, by Mr. R. C. Lyle, 
illustrated by Mr. Lionel Edwards. Towards the end of next month Messrs. 
Collins promise us INDIAN Harvest, by Miss Pamela Hinkson, whose articles 
on India in CountRY LIFE will give readers an idea of the scope and brilliance 
of these sympathetic studies of what she calls the ‘“ real ’’—that is, agri- 
cultural—India. From the same publishers, during the autumn, is to be 
expected Mr. Bernard Darwin’s charmingly named book of reminiscences 
of his childhood, Eton, Cambridge, and his career—LiIFE 1s SWEET, BROTHER. 
From Mr. John Murray comes WHAT HAPPENED IN FRANCE by Mr. Gordon 
Waterfield, Reuter’s Paris Correspondent, describing the defeat of France as 
he saw it with the French Army. Sir Paul Dukes’ book on his experiences 
in Germany, AN Epic oF THE GESTAPO: THE STORY OF A STRANGE SEARCH, 
is coming next week by Messrs. Cassell. 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT, 1840-1922 


BY HIS DAUGHTER, LADY WENTWORTH 


Eternity has like a woman given him its joy.” 


“‘ He who has once been happy is for aye out of destruction’s reach 


T is a hundred years on August 17th since the star of Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt—a meteor whose inflammatory trajectory 
flashed through three reigns before it set in 1922—was born 
at Petworth House. This circumstance, due to his: mother 
being related to the Wyndhams, was appropriate, for the 
‘eat house, with all its aristocratic splendour, was still illumined 
vy the last Lord Egremont’s originalities, while the child never 
ist the lordly imprint of his birthplace. ‘‘ Poet, sportsman, and 
-volutionary,” as the reference books convenienily label him, 
Vilfrid Scawen Blunt’s brilliant failures are more intelligible 
f he is regarded as a survival into an unsympathetic age of the 
eccentric Whig milord. It is appropriate that one of the earliest 
portraits of him shows him in fancy dress as an eighteenth-century 
wau. "Though the réle of a country gentleman was only one of 
his protean nature’s disguises, it was technically his walk in life, 
ind as such it is fitting that he should be recalled at this time 
in CouNTRY LIFE. 

The family, which traced its descent from Le Blound, Lord 
of Guisne, whose three sons accompanied the Conqueror to 
England in 1066, were notoriously beautiful in person. Wilfrid’s 
father, Francis, was also valiant, being wounded at the Battle of 
Corunna, 1809. He died in 1842, leaving a widow with a baby 
girl and two boys, the eldest (also Francis) inheriting the Crabbet 
estate dating from 1504 and the Newbuildings property with a 
lovely Charles II house. Wilfrid succeeded on his brother’s 
death in 1872 unmarried. Crabbet having been let after the 
father’s death, Mrs. Blunt took the children abroad in 1845, 
travelling in a post chaise over France for two years. During his 
first winter at Pau, Wilfrid, then five years old, fell in love with 
a little Spanish girl, and when, two years later, he was given his 
first watch, he called it Inez after her. Schooling was desultory 
under tutors, with long spells of travelling in Italy where, at 
eleven, he again fell in love. At twelve he spent six months at 
Stonyhurst College, and at thirteen Watts, the painter, offered 
to take him as a pupil, having been astonished at a remarkable 
oil portrait the boy had done of himself ina mirror. This scheme 
fell through owing to his mother’s illness, and he was sent to 
school again at Oscott. She died in 1855, and he left school at 
seventeen for the Diplomatic Service. From cowboy riding in 
South America, bull fighting in Madrid, and love making in Paris, he 
passed on to Athens 
and Frankfort, where 
he conceived a life- 
long hatred of the 
Germans. The rest- 
less habit of this early 
travelling never left 
him. His habit of 
falling in love also 
never left him. His 
good looks were the 
terror of ambassa- 
dorial circles, where 
they had the effect of 
an incendiary bomb. 
The young poet in 
love with life and 
the power of youth 
(but most of all in 
love with himself), 
spoilt and petted, 
was a youth of 
radiant personal 
beauty and arresting 
charm, versatile to 
an abnormal degree, 
and master of almost 
everything he under- 
took in the realms of 
literature and art, 
sport and games. 





WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT 
Aged eighty 





AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BEAU 
As a young man in curiously appropriate fancy dress, worn 
for a ball at Athens 





His classical features, thick wavy beech-brown hair, level 
brows and magnificent dark eyes of piercing intensity (so keen 
that he could see the moons of Jupiter with the naked eye), allied 
to intense vitality, exercised hypnotic fascination, though he 
sometimes used it as a repelling force and a challenge to jealousy. 
Genius is said to be an infinite capacity for taking pains. His 
genius was an infinite capacity for excelling without taking any 
pains at all. He began where others ended, and this fatal facility 
made him careless of his best gifts, wasting much of his life in 
pursuit of will o’ the wisps and intrigues which landed him in a 
quagmire of unpopularity and dissensions. This unpopularity 
stood in the way of the ambitions he had most at heart and blinded 
the men of his generation to the potentialities of his genius, so 
that he found himself outstripped in the race for life’s honours 
by men with hardly a tenth of his brains and ability. 

The fault was in himself, in his disdain of conventions, his 
ridicule of men in power, and his habit of shamelessly giving 
away his best friends if the fancy took him, and playing havoc with 
feminine lives. After a stormy diplomatic career, he married, in 
1869, Lady Anne Isabella Noel King, grand-daughter of the poet 
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CRABBET PARK, FAMOUS FOR ITS STUD OF ARABS 
LADY ANNE BLUNT 


Byron, and of Plantagenet and Royal ancestry in several lines, and 
descended from the owners of the celebrated foundation studs of 
thoroughbred racing stock recorded in the G.S.B. To her is due 
the Crabbet Stud, now famous throughout the globe in tacing 
and the show ring. 

She, like her wayward husband, was by nature migratory, 
and together they proceeded to ride through France, Spain, 
Algeria, Morocco and Egypt, and eventually made those remark- 
able pioneer journeys in Arabia, which were unique in initiative. 
The hardest journey was riding through Persia to India. 

In the intervals Wilfrid stood three times unsuccessfully 
for Parliament, each time with different politics, and finding 
himself defeated he became an iconoclast, a rebel against law and 
a firebrand involved in the Arabi rebellion and other wild ventures 
into which he swept his wife’s fortune and wrecked his family life. 
When his subversive propaganda and dangerous pen threatened 
serious trouble, the Government classed him as Unmitigated 
Nuisance No. 1, barred him from Egypt and India, and eventually 
ran him into gaol in Ireland for an incendiary speech. What he 
intended to say will never be known as he did not get further 
than ‘‘ Men of Galway .”’ when the police rushed the platform. 
He always vowed he meant to preach peace, but precedents were 
adverse, and he went to prison forthwith “ with gyves upon his 
wrists.” Great was the earthquake in that prison, heralded 
by the forcible abduction of his civilian greatcoat in favour of 
prison garb with broad arrows complete, by special order, he 
declared, of Arthur Balfour from Dublin Castle. He told with 
sardonic glee how Balfour had been reduced to borrowing that 
very greatcoat from him during a tennis tournament the next 
year, and how the wife of the Chief Warder of his prison after- 
wards wrote to him for a character! Unfortunately, the public 
forgot that he had once been patriotic and had written of England 
at Gibraltar. 

.. . At this door 

England stands sentry! God! to hear the shrill 
Sweet treble of her fifes upon the breeze, 

And at the summons of the rock guns’ roar 

To see her red coats marching from the Hill. 

More than half his fulminations against the British Empire 
were in fact play-acting—a schoolboy’s love of making bonfires. 
But bonfires are no fun for serious legislators. 

Champion of the Black Races, he fostered rebellion against 
the White Man, preaching, not equality, but the superiority of 
Black to White, and Pompey, his negro slave purchased for ros., 
had not then to stop to argue on the difference between theory 
and practice. 

Apostle of universal freedom, he was a supreme sultan of 
melodrama at home. We find him expressing his love of Sussex 
ancestral soil in rhapsodical verse, yet, while he collected horses 
in Arabia, his English estates went to ruin. He let the rents and 
the lands go derelict, spending lavishly on all his fancies and 
leaving his wife to pay the yearly deficit in his bank balance and 
his daughter to pay off his mortgages. Meanwhile he acted the 
typical English country squire, staunch traditionist and 
Conservative, a handsome, genial and popular sportsman. 

A crack shot, able to bring down hyaenas and wolves with a 
rifle when riding at full speed, he would snap rabbits dashing 
across the narrowest woodland ride without raising his gun to 
his shoulder. 

As a fisherman he cast a light and cunning fly, and was not 
above tickling an occasional trout in overgrown reaches of the 
River Mole where fly-fishing and even humble angling with the 
unclassical worm meant ‘‘ Grief to fisherman and loss of hooks.” 
In a glass case reposes the trout of which he wrote : 

Upon the bank he lies and gasps the air 
Four silver pounds sublimely fat and fair ! 
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He was a fine, bold and ruthless 
rider across country, but a bad pilot, for 
he never troubled what became of the 
lovely ladies who had the temerity to try 
and follow him. He intended to be in 
at the death at all costs, and in at the 
death he almost invariably was, and 
neither gods, devils, fences, nor women 
would stop him. 

He usually rode Arabs, preferring 
them over any moderate country for their 
courage and handiness, their bold jumping 
and capacity for leaving the best behind 
when galloping uphill. 

His admirable judgment of thorough- 
bred breeding stock impressed old Mr. 
Tattersall so much that he told him it 
Was a sin to waste his time and money 
on Arabs and Arabis when he could 
make a fortune breeding racehorses. 
The biennial sales of Arabs at Crabbet 
Park brought together people from all 
parts of the world. His social gifts made 
even his enemies forget their wrongs in 
the annual club contests in literature 
and sport when the combined forces of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, the 
law courts and universities joined in 
friendly rivalry for the tennis and rifle 
shooting championships. 

Blunt was here at his best, witty and hospitable and anxious 
to see everybody as convivial as possible, while he presided in the 
superior sobriety of teetotalism. So he annually drove the élite 
of Mayfair to the Derby with a four-in-hand of Arabs, picnicking 
near the starting post and prided himself on having the only team 
able to trot up the famous Reigate Hill without slackening speed. 
Ill-health eventually kept him at home at Newbuildings and did 
not improve his amenability. 

He ended by quarrelling with everybody. His Oriental, 
views of domestic life became more sweeping as time went on 
till at last even his life-long slave, Lady Anne, was finally turned 
out of the house, and his daughter forbidden in the good old 
melodramatic style to darken his doors. 

At his wife’s death in Egypt he forcibly seized the Crabbet 
Stud and fought his grand-children unsuccessfully in the courts 
for its possession. He died unexpectedly at Newbuildings in 
1922, leaving his estates of Newbuildings, Horsham and Fernycroft 
to Miss Carleton. 

In summing up this fascinating if exasperating character 
one must always remember that he was a born actor of many 
contradictory parts. Whatever earthquakes he created round 
him—and they were many and various—it was impossible for even 
his worst enemies not to regret that a man once so vitally alive 
should now be “ with yesterday’s seven thousand years.” 
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A WAR-TIME POLO CLUB. 


CCASIONALLY some sight ” 
or sound awakens an echo in 
the depths of memory which 
seems to come from a former 
existence. It may be zons 
ao’ or only last year—which seems 
di: ed from the tension and turmoil of 
to. .y by oceans of time. To think of 
it. Last August we were living our 
li (the smouldering powder beneath 
us otwithstanding) happily, freely, with 
th orogress of our favourite pastimes 
news ”’ in the papers and an abiding C5 ft 


in ost. At home, one of the most -—e 
er able London seasons “since the 4 “* 
\ ” was at its height, the Champion a gig ©. 
C was just decided, and, despite the 
. . ~~ 
cv failure of our challenge to America ‘> 
. y ‘ My )) hein 
f he Westchester Cup, I and many 
0’ +s were on our way home rich in it 


pn .ories of an abounding hospitality 
some polo that had to be seen to be 
b ..eved. 


Perhaps because of a haunting fear =" 


ath, last summer seems more vivid 
: those that preceded it, just as that 


oo 


ner season of 1914 seemed to us “~y a 


+ 


most brilliant in our memory. We 
oyed ourselves, and well we did. As 
‘truggle goes on we shall be grateful 
those memories, for they will keep us 
to the mark and remind us of what 
fight for. Our toys are put away, 
and for some time we shall be busy on 
irgent affairs. Yet now and again it is 
good for us to escape for a brief hour, 
again to drink in the peace, the beauty of England away from her 
other aspect. 

This glorious summer that has helped our enemies unfailingly 
from the very start has also perhaps strengthened our resolve 
to see the business through. In such weather England is un- 
rivalled, its quiet and friendliness unexcelled. If that beauty is 
to be tarnished, ravished, at least we have enjoyed it. 

Not so long ago a friend of mine entered one evening, booted 
and spurred, and with a light in his eye that betokened unusual 
joy. As horses in this part of the world are nearly as scarce as 
unicorns, I think I commented on his unusual get-up with some 
facetious reference to a tasty cycling costume. ‘“‘ Not a bit of it’’, 
said he. “‘ I’m going to play polo.” 

I then learned that, thanks to the energy, enthusiasm, and 
refusal to be rattled of a sportsman who has produced a great 
number of first-class ponies, has carried on the club concerned 
under varying difficulties and has given a start in the game to a 
considerable number of young officers under early training, polo 
of a sort was being carried on regularly. 

He has long been an esteemed acquaintance, and I lost no 
time in getting out there. The Club was always “ country 
polo” with no frills: now it is more so. But my friend —— 
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ECREPIT MOTOR CARS WERE OVERTURNED BEYOND 
\CH GOAL LINE, BUT THE PONIES HAD GOT USED 
TO THEM” 
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SKETCHES BY JOHN BOARD 
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«“ THEY STILL HAVE THEIR PRACTICE GROUND, AND THIS WAS 


GALA DAY” 


has still twenty-odd ponies of all degrees, and if, owing to shortage 
of foodstuffs, they are now grass-fed and short of condition, 
they look very well and, all said and done, is not Meadow- 
brook, and they are in no danger of having their tails ridden off. 

Some days they cannot raise those more than half a dozen 
players, and their tournament ground has been dug up in the 
interests of the nation. But they still have their practice ground, 
sound old turf, and this was a gala day, for there were ten players 
ready for the fray, and they cut in in turn, so that each got four 
or more chukkers. 

The pace was nothing to write about, and the “ old firm ” of 
umpires from Roehampton would have been blowing their lungs 
out, for Penalty I was earned on certainly not less than three 
occasions: by way of discouragement to hostile troop-carrying 
aeroplanes, elderly, decrepit motor cars and vans were overturned 
beyond each goal line (for which reason I myself would certainly 
have taken a double handful not later than the 6oyd. line), but the 
ponies had got used to them and threaded their way neatly and 
surely between them and the players, equally accustomed, took 
no notice either. 

To my joy, too, I recognised and made further acquaintance 
with Buttercup, a chestnut mare who impressed me last April 
on a flying visit, a certain young Anglo-Arab grey, rather remini- 
scent of Dick Samuel’s Pathan, whom I had marked down as a very 
promising youngster, and a certain Argentine by, I think, Gysologo, 
whom I had last met at Dunster many months ago. 

Once again I was at work, enjoying my beloved trade. To 
be sure, a new Defiant played ‘‘ touch last ”’ or some such game with 
a captured Messerschmitt fighter in the heavens, and their dis- 
cordant whine reminded one of what one wished to forget ; ‘but 
the ponies’ tails whisked in the shade, the hammer of hoofs rang 
on the ground, and the smack of the stroke came crisp and clear 
(as did the objurgatory phrase evoked by a more than usually 
flagrant cross), the sun shone in the sky, and around me was Old 
England in all its beauty. 

The dust rose on the ground, the flies buzzed, and presently 
I seemed to be, first, on the boards of Terence Reece’s ground at 
Old Westbury—perhaps the post-and-rails at the north end re- 
minded me. A twist, a turn, and there I was in the crow’s-nest at 
Ranelagh (when shall I sit there again ?) with Adsdean and the 
Knaves two by two thundering below. Presently it was the 
International Field—perhaps the roaring of the aero engines 
suggested it. There was Tommy Hitchcock, dominant as ever 
on old Pampero, Mike Phipps with Brown Fern, that amazing 
animal, Stewart Iglehart, the Guests and Cecil Smith on Estalista. 
There came Gerald Balding on his beloved Royal Mint, Eric 
Tyrrell-Martin with black Cop who never showed his worth till 
the great occasion, young Bob Skene electrifying the onlookers 
with his newly developed dash and amazing stickwork, John 
Lakin making his reputation, and gallant, unorthodox, furious 
Hexie Hughes, now, alas! no more, with Paraguay. Again I 
lived through the big hours. Every moment of that time, peaceful 
in the midst of strife, effected a cure of the mind. Perhaps we 
as a nation put excessive value on our amusements ; perhaps we 
are idle; certainly we do not see clearly until it is nearly too 
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late; thus it is again, indeed, the lessons of past years utterly 
But beneath the frivolous surface there is something 


forgotten. 


which we are too tongue-tied or too shy to express. 
But without our sport our 


we have left it all hazardously late. 


horses, our games, we should be as nothing. 
from the totalitarian point of view, that render us incalculable to 
And as it is our weakness, it is, too, our 
That Sunday afternoon beneath the trees, with ponies 
galloping before me, the sun blazing, that temporary return to 
a normal life dispelled the mists of doubt and anxiety. 
we shall not lose it. 
They say, and with reason, that things will never be the same. 
They certainly will not be, any more than the years from 1919 
to 1939 resembled in the least the years before 1914. 
there must be and will be, and doubtless our more expensive 


the Continental mind. 
strength. 


what we were meant for: 


pastimes will undergo a powerful change. 


scale, as in the States and to some extent in England, may pass 
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for a season. 
Certainly 


It is just our defects, 


in hand. 
This was 
and horses. 
deck-chair. 
Change 


well knew. 
and then. 


Sport on the grand 
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But that it should cease utterly is not thinkable. 
Perhaps polo, “the himage of war with none of its guilt,” as 
John Jorrocks remarked of a kindred pastime, will no longer be 
possible as we have known it, but it will go on. 
exists and men like my friend 
will remain. If not we, then our sons will inherit the land and 
life we love, and in that certainty we can get on with the ‘ask 


So long as -— 
are in the land, be sure it 





Tea was over, an hour pleasantly relaxed on the lawn, p‘ves 
ablast, among dogs and midges, passed. 
My host heaved his considerable length from «he 
** Well, I must be off and attend to the dog-shoote-s,” 
A minute or two later, carrying the various paraphernalia of ~ ar, 
he climbed into his little car and disappeared through the ¢ tes 
in a cloud of white dust. 


Talk of absent fric ids 


There is a time for everything, as D: ake 


Let us not forget the need of relaxation every © »w 


JOHN HAMPTON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GIANT GOOSE- 
BERRY BUSINESS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Sir,—It is gratifying to note that in 
spite of the war some of the old 
Berry Societies are holding their 
annual Show, as they have done for 
scores and scores of years. There 
was one last week at Egton Bridge, 
near Whitby, and although the 
weather has not been as_ the 
growers would like, and the time 
has been taken up with other 
necessary jobs, there were still some 
fine gooseberries on the stages. 
Among the real Yorkshire grow- 
ers this art has been cultivated 
to an amazing degree; _ short 
stunted bushes not 2 ft. high are 
watered, mulched and tended like 
children till the fruit appears ; then the last week 
or so before a Show small nets support the pos- 
sible winners. There is also wire netting around 
and over the entire bush. Whena real champion 
arrives—and the expert has a very shrewd idea 
long before it is ripe—then it has been known to 
be watched or guarded day and night till the 
crucial moment arrives for picking. It is amazing 
what a size these gooseberries will attain when 
properly looked after, and, of course, a burst 
through over-ripeness before the show is just 
a terrible disaster. The size is almost unbeliev- 
able, but it is the weight that wins silver cups. 
Special weighing machines are made and kept 
for this purpose alone. A champion may 
weigh anything from 24 dwt. to 28 dwt. A 
silver challenge cup was taken last year with 
a grand White just tipping the scale at 
27 dwt. 8 grains. The unbeaten champion, 
produced many years ago, was a Red Bobby, 
weighing 30 dwt. 15 grains.—H. C. BuckLe. 


OWLS AS DESTROYERS OF VERMIN 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Following my two articles on the Long- 
eared Owl, which 
appeared in your 
issues of August 3rd 
and roth, I thought 
your readers might 
like to see a flash- 
light photograph of 
another species of 
owl bringing food to 
its young. This time 
it is a Tawny Owl, 
and the prey is a 
short-tailed field 
vole. I am sorry 
that the photograph 
is not better from a 
pictorial point of 
view, but the nest, 
which was built in a 
rabbit-hole, was not 
found until the 
chicks were well 
grown; consequently 
they were able to 
leave it and advance 
to meet their parent, 
thus defeating any 
attempts at com- 
pactness in the 
photograph. As can 
be seen, there is a 
great deal of move- 
ment both on the 
part of the owlets 
and the parent, 
caused by the ex- 
citement of the two 
young ones to obtain 


A TAWNY 





GIANT GOOSEBERRIES 


the food. It was interesting to note that the 
parent kept her eyes closed whenever she came 
into contact with the chicks, as though fearing 
that they might damage her eyesight. 

I doubt whether many people realise the 
extent to which the various owls are assisting 
us with our food supply by preying on the 
many pests. Although I spent only three 
nights watching this pair of Tawny Owls, 
I saw six field voles and four half-grown rats 
brought to the chicks, apart from those brought 
when it was too dark for me to see what was 
happening. During the six nights I spent with 
the Long-eared Owl, no fewer than nineteen rats 
of various sizes, seven long-tailed field mice 
and two short-tailed field voles were brought 
to the nest.—Eric J. Hoskinc. 


A PARTRIDGE’S TWO FAMILIES 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The following account of a partridge’s 
long period of incubation has been reported 
to me by our keeper, and I send you the 
details, as I consider they are very unusual. 
On May 17th the hen bird was known to 





OWL BRINGING A FIELD VOLE TO ITS YOUNG 


have gone down on a clutc of 
eighteen eggs, nine of whici) she 
hatched on June 12th, leaving ine 
unfertile eggs in the nest. A eek 
or so later the keeper, when c his 
rounds, noticed that she ‘iad 
returned to the nest and vas 
sitting the unhatched eggs. He 
kept the nest under observe ‘on, 
intending to substitute eggs © om 
a disturbed nest when such s} uld 
come his way, and on July - da 
setting was obtained from a ~est 
disturbed by haymaking operations. 
These were at once put in the est, 
and on the 8th eight of tiem 
hatched. On the 11th and several 
times subsequently both parents 
have been seen with both sets of 
young birds, half strong on the 
wing, the remainder mere cheepers. 
Presumably the cock had taken care 
of the first hatching, while his mate remained 
on the nest, which she did for seven and a 
half weeks in all.—A. M. SuTHERLAND. 


SUNDAY SHOOTING 

TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—It is somewhat startling to read in last 
week’s CouNTRY LIFE that the Government is 
prepared to allow shooting on the Sabbath. 
Sunday cinemas, Sunday golf and so on are 
one thing, but to go forth with guns on a 
Sunday is very much another thing, at any 
rate in the eyes of the conservative inhabitants 
of our English countryside, who will, we feel 
sure, supremely dislike shooting parties banging 
about the fields and woods on the day of rest. 
There is, however, something to be said for 
Sunday shooting where hard-worked business 
men are concerned. It would enable them to 
get away from offices and works and have a 
day’s pleasant relaxation. But what of beaters ? 
Countrymen are working so hard on the land 
at present that when Sunday comes they are glad 
to “‘ take it easy.”” The ‘‘ Powers that be”’ have 
been hasty, too, in advancing the opening of the 
pheasant shooting 
season. No doubt, 
they have been 
anxious about the 
crops and eager to 
safeguard them from 
any possibility of 
damage by game, but 
to shoot pheasants 
in September is 
uneconomic infanti- 
cide. Many young 
pheasants can hardly 
fly properly on the 
first day of Septem- 
ber and are too sraall 
to be worth wiile 
from the table stend- 
point. It is wast —ul 
to kill them, andt™-cy 
can be kept 
grown on with be e- 
fit. They will gl =n 
grain that wold 
otherwise have b °n 
wasted upon e 
stubbles, andfurs: h 
useful food in Oc '- 
ber and Noveml « 
The common se: © 
policy will be © 
ignore the new d 
unless there is 4 
possibility of 
birds doing dama 
and there is lit! 
damage they can do 
the autumn.—F. 
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THE FAITHFUL GOOSE 
» THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 

1 thought your readers would like to 
the story of the “faithful goose.” <A 
| of mine had told me all about it, and 

so interested that I decided to go and 
his goose myself. My friend explained 

iy to the farm, so off I trudged. When 
ched the farm, and the farmer had been 
i1cd, I asked him about the goose, and he 

d me inside, and began his story. 

Well, sir, it’s quite simple really. When 
th. goose were a young ’un she were rather 
larcce ; I noticed this through her 
not iollowing the other geese about. 
So | decided to separate her from 
the others and bring her up myself, 
as | fancied she would develop into 
a fine bird. I kept my word, and 
sure enough, as you will say when 
you see her, she in return has 
showed her gratitude by being my 
faithful companion. No matter 
where I go she follows me about 
just like a dog; if it be to milk the 
cows, feed the chickens or clean 
out the pigsty, she is sure to be just 
by my side. Now you must come 
and see the goose for yourself.” 
And sure enough the goose did 
everything that the farmer had 
said.—HANnTs. 


WINGED ANTS aa 
TO THE EDITOR 

Sir,—I have been staying for a few days with 
some friends in Berkshire. Nearly every 
evening on the stone terrace there is a large 
number of winged ants. There seems to be 
no nest there, so probably they come from a 
distance. I believe these are not uncommon 
in Berkshire. They now wash them away 
with a hose. If you can tell me of any method 


. 


—. 


as hn hee = oo 


of keeping them away I should be much 
obliged.—T. BarcLay. 

[The only way of preventing an invasion 
of this kind is to find the nests and exterminate 
Ep.] 





the ants. 
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THE TALIPOT PALM IN FLOWER 
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ON A NORMAN FONT 

TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In the delightful village church of North 
Grimston, Yorkshire, is one of the most 
interesting fonts to be found in the whole 
country. It consists of a circular bowl of 
enormous size with a cable pattern moulding 
encircling the top, and, below, occupying 
nearly three-fourths of the font, a representation 
of the Last Supper. The curious figures of 
the Disciples are in a fine state of preservation 
considering that they were carved in Norman 
times. Their legs appear below the table, 
emerging from skirts patterned with lozenge, 
diamond and zig-zag designs. On the table 
can be seen a fish and it will be noted that three 
of the figures have knives in their hands.— 
CoUNTRYWOMAN. 


THE SEIZURE OF NELSON’S 
DUCHY 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—A few weeks ago a small paragraph in 
the daily papers announced the seizure of the 
Nelson-Hood Duchy of Bronte by the Italian 
Government. These Sicilian estates on the 
lower slopes of Mount Etna were granted to 
Nelson in 1799 by the grateful King of the 
Two Sicilies, whose kingdom had been rescued 
from the French by the great Admiral. They 
have remained in the hands of the Nelson- 
Hood families ever since, and it is indeed 
a pity that the fortunes of war should now 
sever this romantic connection. Nelson was 
delighted with his new  titlh—Duke of 
‘“'Thunder’’—and always signed himself : 
“* Bronte,”’ or “‘ Bronte Nelson of the Nile,” 
but he never found time to visit his estates. 
I went to Bronte a few years ago, and found it a 
charming place, run on feudal lines, the tenant 








THE COURTYARD OF BRONTE 


farmers paying rent in corn, oil, olives, etc., 
stored in huge barns on the estate. The castle, 
once a monastery, is built round a courtyard 
with a stone cross erected to the ‘‘ immortal 
Hero of the Nile’”’ by his great-grand-nephew, 
Sir Alexander Nelson-Hood, the late Duke of 
Bronte. Sir Alexander loved his little duchy 
and spent much of his time in Sicily. His 
last request before his death, was that he should 
be buried at Bronte, near his old friend William 
Sharpe (Fiona Macleod). English and Italian 
controllers and servants of the estates seem to 
have worked happily side by side, judging by 





CASTLE 


‘* THE LAST SUPPER” ON THE FONT 
AT NORTH GRIMSTON 


the many tablets erected to their memories in 
the little chapel. The present Duke of Bronte 
Viscount Bridport—is on active service with the 
Royal Navy.—H. Austen. 


THE FLOWER OF A LIFETIME 
TO THE EDITOR OF *“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—In a missionary’s garden not 
far from my house I can see a talipot 
palm standing in solitary grandeur, 
with its enormous spike in full 
bloom. The wonderful thing about 
this tallest Ceylon palm is that it 
grows without flowering for a very 
considerable time varying from 
between forty to a hundred years. 
By the time it reaches maturity, say 
at about fifty years, it stands about 
sixty to eighty feet high. and in 
some cases even a hundred feet is 
reached. The fan-shaped leaves 
have an average length of about 
eighteen feet. I may add that these 
leaves are much in demand, being 
used not only for shelters, but also 
as umbrellas to protect the village 
folk from sun and rain. Moreover, 
many of the ola (leaf) writings of 
the ancient native scriptures have 
also been written on cut-out strips 

of these leaves. 

When the huge bud bursts out into a 
gigantic plume, one sees first a stupendous 
cluster of creamish-white flowers, all sweet- 
scented. These develop into small, rounded, 
greenish fruits, the lower tier of the fruiting 
panicle alone measuring nearly twenty feet. 
After fruiting, which happens only once, the 
tree begins to show signs of “ senile decay ”’ ; 
the leaves wither, the roots rot, and, within a 
year of flowering, the whole palm decays, and 
then falls prostrate-—S. V. O. SOMANADER, 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 








A CEYLON FAMILY BESIDE THEIR HUT OF PALM LEAVES 
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MEMORIES OF WELL WALK, HAMPSTEAD HEATH 


By DR. BELLAMY GARDNER 
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(Left and right) Copper ‘ ticket” to 
the Hampstead Long Room, about 
1730. ‘+ This admits two ladys into 
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(Centre) Plate of Wedgwood sery e 
made for the Empress Catherine n 


1774, giving a view of the Lc « 
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the ball room.” 


HERE may not be many alive now who recollect the old 

Pump Room on the south side of Well Walk, Hampstead, 

that still old-world thoroughfare leading south-westwards 

from the Heath towards the High Street ; but I can give a 

circumstantial account of this ‘‘ great Assembly room,” 
as it was called before its demolition (about 1880) in the last 
century. 

I was a small boy then, living only four doors away from it 
on the same side of the street, where a short terrace of Queen Anne 
houses was attached to it on its western side, terminated by the 
Wells Hotei. 

One day, when lawn tennis was beginning to come into 
vogue, another boy and I heard that some of our friends had 
marked out a court and put up a net inside the Pump Room ; 
so, with the zest of curiosity, we thought of climbing along our 
own roofs to get a bird’s-eye view through any skylight or opening 
we could find in the Pump Room roof. There was a shallow space 
above its plaster ceiling, and as we were scrambling over this 
my friend dropped through the ceiling with both legs and his 
body up to his elbows on the adjacent joists. ‘The game of tennis 
below stopped, with shouts and screams from the girls who were 
playing there as they beheld more than half a boy hanging like 


a chandelier twenty feet or more above them, while a shower of 


broken plaster fell to the floor on their court. It was a good-sized 
room, about 6oft. by 3oft., built as a concert and dancing room 
about the year 1701. As my friend was not hurt, he and I were 
almost too paralysed with laughter to get him up again; but we 
did so, and escaped again to our own top bedrooms before we 
were recognised or accused of the damage. 

Nearly opposite this Pump Room was the chalybeate well, 
which at that time gave issue to spring water from a small shell 
into a semicircular stone pool, a few inches deep, on a level with 
the road. ‘So strong in iron salts was the water that I was always 
given a horn tumbler in which to fetch a half-pint of it every 





MADAME DUVAL DANCING IN 


Room and Burgh House 


morning for my mother to bathe her eyes ; because if a glass w: -e 
used instead, it was stained brown very quickly. 

Along behind the well, a wide path at a height of ab« 
four feet led from the Heath at the east end of Well Walk, passi: 
at first under a fine avenue of lime trees, nearly as far as the w: 
At this point, behind the well, a narrow walk led steeply uphill 
northwards, while west of this in my early days were two wooden 
cottages, each standing surrounded by fruit trees within low 
palings in about one-third of an acre of their own grounds. The 
cottage nearer the well had a flourishing mulberry tree, exactly 
opposite to our house, and from it I was allowed to gather a dozen 
leaves daily for my silkworms ; the result was a silk of a fine orange 
colour instead of the pallid yellow they made when fed on lettuce 
only. 

In the western direction the steep declivity of Christ Church 
Road here crosses Well Walk from the northward. Next beyond 
were two Georgian houses, standing well up from the Walk in 
their own gardens. Beyond them, a long low house of brick 
stands still in place. This was the ‘‘ Long Room ”’ of the eighteenth 
century, used for dancing and assemblies after the vogue of the great 
Assembly Room at the well had faded in popularity. It was in 
the Long Room that the Hampstead Ball took place, of the kind 
described by Fanny Burney. Here “‘ Evelina ’”’ was worried by 
Beau Smith and refused the offers of “‘ inelegant and low-bred 
partners ”’ who “ begged a favour of hopping a dance ”’ with her. 
Samuel Rogers says that in his youth (about 1783) the Hampstead 
Assemblies at this Long Room were frequented by “‘ a great deal 
of good company ” and that he himself danced four or five minuets 
there in one evening. 

In my boyhood I often visited Mrs. Cooper and her son in 
this house, which then had railings and a ‘‘ drive-in’; but it is 
now totally altered by having been encased in an outer shell of 
red brick with a covered hall way to a door in a high front wall, 
shutting it in from the pavement. Internally this Long Room had 
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en divided into several fine rooms on two 
sors with crooked little staircases for 
e as a private dwelling. However, this 
‘lies quite well with the description by 
irwick Wroth as it was in the eighteenth 
ntury (‘‘ The London Pleasure Gardens 
the Eighteenth Century.” Macmillan, 
96, page 182): 

The ground floor consisted of an entire 
m with two small ante rooms, one on either 
e of the entrance, used for tea parties and 
d playing. The floor above was divided 
into rooms, where a cosy supper or a game 
cards might be enjoyed. 

Westward, next to the Long Room, 
od Burgh House, a fine square building 
Early Georgian time. In my childhood 
5s was occupied by the Captain of the 
ddlesex Militia, and, just previous to 
recollection, two wings had been built 
new barracks, with a courtyard opening 
» Well Walk from the steps of Burgh 
yuse between them. In front of Burgh 
suse a colour-sergeant with a bunch of 
‘bons in his cap used to parade in search 
recruits for the Militia, who, in those 
vs, received the ‘‘ Queen’s shilling ’”’ on 
rolment. ‘This, I think, they used to 
vend immediately at the Wells Tavern, 
cause I have often seen him supporting 
1em on the way to the barracks, perhaps 
a state of semi-conscious pleasure at 
1eir new adventure. The drill ground and 

line of smaller barracks behind it lay 
pposite to this on the south side of the 
oad. The regiment of scarlet-clad militia 
tayed in residence about three months 
n the summer and marched daily to exercise 
on the Heath, headed by their band, 
iecasionally in very hot weather being 
halted in the shade of the Lime Avenue on 
the raised path at the Heath end of Well 
Walk. 

Among the street traders and musicians 
in the “eighties I remember a_ bearded 
Russian with a large brown bear on a chain, 
who made it dance to the sound of a pipe ; 
horse-drawn caravans covered with brushes, 
brooms and mats, which the occupants were 
making as they travelled along; Italians 
with flat baskets on their heads, full of 
white plaster figures and classical busts 
for ornaments ; donkey-barrows laden with 


jugs and dishes, attended by a man and 


woman, clattering two bowls together to 
show they were not cracked ; and a sweep, 
calling his trade on a long-drawn beautiful 
tenor note. (By the way, he married a 
negress, which, as nobody ever saw him 
with a white skin, seemed highly suitable, 
and it was even rumoured that she objected 
to his washing, if he took her out for a 
walk.) A well known figure, too, was a 
potman from the Wells Hotel, carrying a 
number of ale tankards on a sort of portabie 
book-shelf to the back doors of the houses, 
and another daily sight in Well Walk was 
old ‘‘ Joe Roe,” a black-haired gipsy with 
long greasy curls, driving his batch of 
donkeys up towards the Heath for hire. 
The last house in our terrace on the 
south side, next to the Pump Room, is 
very picturesque, with its bow window and 
porch. In my young days, this house gave 
access to the old garden of three acres which 
is now laid out with villas, round a central 
lawn, as Gainsborough Gardens. This 
large garden must have been one of the 
real attractions to the old Pump Room, as 
it was planted with a variety of trees, sur- 
rounding a good bowling green, in a slight 
hoilow in the middle. ‘This now makes a 
tennis court for the residents. A very large 
horse-chestnut tree, whose branches touched 
the ground and rose again in full leaf, 
making a natural tent of some twenty-five 
feet in diameter, was a tall and salient 
feature in the seventies and eighties of the 
last century ; but though it showed signs 
of considerable maturity, it can hardly have 
existed from the year 1701, when the 
Pump Room was built. In our picture a 
fine cedar of Lebanon is shown in the 
foreground, and pleasant, shady walks ran 
round the sides of the garden under Spanish 
chestnuts, elms and many birches. 
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THE PUMP ROOM IN 187 








THE GARDENS AND BACK OF THE PUMP ROOM IN 1860 





WELL WALK AND THE OLD PUMP ROOM, BUILT 1701, 
DEMOLISHED 1880 
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GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


HUSTLED HANDICAPPING 


S it or is it not (I think it is) one of the few comforting things 

about golf in war-time that nobody bothers his head any 

more about handicaps ? We play with our friends, we make 

our own little bargains, and I declare that I have not heard 

that confounded word “ handicap” mentioned since the 
3rd of September in last year. However, other people do not, 
I know, share my antiquated views, and in the American paper 
Golf I have been reading a rather interesting article on the subject. 
The golfers of the United States, who are so extremely thorough 
and businesslike in nearly all they do, always strike us, who are 
usually not so thorough, as in two respects a little casual. One 
is the comparatively small matter of starting times in competitions. 
They are not, in my experience, so fierce as we are about it, and 
it will be remembered that in this summer’s last open championship 
Edward Oliver tied with Lawson Little and Gene Sarazen for 
first place, and was subsequently disqualified for starting before 
his appointed time. The details of the story I do not know, and 
there are in any case probably two stories, but such a thing could 
hardly happen under our system. The second is the more 
general matter of handicaps. It has never seemed to me—and 
I have loved them for it—that American golfers talked much 
or made any great fuss about handicaps. That they had a system 
called the Calkins system I knew, but it did not appear to play 
a very large part in their game. Now I read in Golf that there 
has been formed a body with the rather formidable title of the 
‘** National Golf Handicapping Institute.’ The promoters are, 
it appears, sending out a questionnaire and are generally bestirring 
themselves to get handicapping on a thorough and “‘ nation-wide ” 
basis. ; 

I gather from the article, by Mr. F. C. True, that there are 
two chief points to be aimed at. One is to attain something like 
our ‘‘ Standard Scratch Score ”’ for all courses ; that is not to be 
content with the mere par score, which is in truth a very unsatis- 
factory index, being founded entirely on length, but to rate a 
course “‘ according to the hazardous possibilities of each hole.” 
This clearly is a big job which would take some time, but it has 
already been done in four states—Illinois, California, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, which contain 854 courses between 
them. The other is to handicap a player on his average score. 
At present it seems that a man sends in such scores as he pleases 
with a view to being handicapped, and I suppose the result of 
this is fairly obvious. The player who pockets his pride and 
wants to win prizes or dollars sends in by no means his best 
cards. He who likes to be thought better than he is sends in his 
four or five best, which by no means represent his real game, since 
they are as it were little green oases of eighties in a wilderness 
of nineties. “‘ It’s all vanity,’’ as Mr. Stiggins once remarked, 
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and most of us, and I doubt not also most golfers in America 
like to think that our best scores represent our game and like 
even though we lose some half-crowns by it, to be handicappe 
accordingly. 

Now, whether it matters very much or not, that makes u 
out much better players than in fact we are. Says Mr. True 
‘Tt is pretty much agreed among students of handicapping th: 
there is only one logical method of arriving at a score on whic! 
a man’s handicap should be based. A minimum of ten score 
should be turned in at one’s club and the grand total of thes 
scores divided by the number of rounds played, will come clos 
to putting a tell-tale finger on what one’s average score actually is 
Par subtracted from this score should be one’s correct handicap.’ 
Q.E.D., but Mr. True admits, and it seems that various distric 
authorities have pointed out, that as to many players it would bx 
impossible to get them to send in so many cards. Personally 
I am rather glad to hear it ; it makes me think better of huma: 
nature, but Mr. True says that the thing has been done. “A 
some of the clubs, which are experimenting with the ten-scor: 
average plan, the task of inducing the members to regularly tur: 
in their cards has been accomplished by giving delinquents 
handicap low enough to insure their defeat. Each month ever 
player is required to turn in ten scores, and his handicap is adjuste< 
accordingly.” That is ‘‘wery fierce,” and I think the member 
of those clubs must be exceptionally well disciplined. There i 
something “‘ totalitarian ’’ in the ordering of ail members to senc 
in and to keep on sending in ten cards month after month, anc 
a fine touch of blackmail in threatening them with impossibly 
low handicaps unless they do it. This last plan, by the way, i: 
rather suggestive of the income-tax authorities, who (as I under 
stand and I hope I am defaming no-one) deal with those wh« 
persistently make no returns by assessing them higher and higher 
until they do. 

Even for the most docile ten cards a month is rather a large 
order. Supposing a hard-working man plays two rounds on every 
Saturday and Sunday he only gets through sixteen rounds a 
month, and that is supposing further the weather to be always 
fine and supposing him resolutely to refuse the requests of his 
wife and family for a little of his company now and then. If he 
has to keep a card in ten out of that maximum of sixteen rounds 
he has got his work cut out. Moreover, everybody in the United 
States plays four-ball matches. Picture a whole procession of 
such four-balls in which every player is conscientiously keeping 
one of his ten cards and holing out all his little putts. What will 
be the average pace of the course ? My imagination is not equal 
to the strain, but I am glad I do not play at one of those so virtuous 
establishments. 


OF RACING AND SALES 


THE GILLTOWN YEARLINGS 


““ 


HE use of the word “ hopeful’ in the recent notice 

that was issued by the Jockey Club in the Sheet Calendar 

about the early resumption of racing was very unfortunate, 

as was also its reiteration in regard to the “‘ probabilities ”’ 

of racing under National Hunt Rules during the coming 
winter. It nrust have left a feeling of doubt in the minds of 
readers that would not, in fact could not, have occurred, if it 
had been generally known that, at the same time as it appeared in 
print, Messrs. Weatherby were 
circularising every trainer to 
know the number of horses, 
with their ages, remaining under 
his charge, so that suitable pro- 
grammes for the majority could 
be arranged. Obviously Messrs. 
Weatherby, with a curtailed 
staff, would not have gone to 
this trouble and expense had the 
outlook been merely ‘‘ hopeful,”’ 
and it can now be taken for 
granted that, save for the occur- 
rence of anew emergency, racing 
will definitely take place next 
month, as it might have done all 
along without a break. Natur- 
ally it will be, in fact must be, 
restricted, not only because of 
the difficulties of transport and 
the other exigencies arising out 
of the present conditions, but 
on account of the present tem- 
porary shortage of running 
horses. 

But for this renewed activity Sade, 
on the part of the Jockey Club WwW / 
the deficiency might well have ps 
become a permanent one. The 
sudden stoppage in June caused 
both owners and trainers to take 





see 
ouch 





BAHRAM, THE TRIPLE-CROWN WINNER OF 1935, 
WHICH HAS BEEN SOLD TO AN AMERICAN SYNDI- 
CATE FOR £40,000 


stock of the future. The former saw the uselessness of paying 
training fees for horses for whom there were no races; the 
latter were unable to keep large staffs employed with nothing 
to work on; the result was that a great many horses were given 
away or destroyed, so that at the present moment there are, for 
instance, in Newmarket, less than a fifth of the number of horses 
in training that there were at the beginning of the year. This 
temporary shortage is unfortunate but unavoidable; had the 
stoppage of racing continued, 
it might easily have become 
permanent, in as much as with- 
out racing there are seldom 
sales, and without sales breeders 
have no outlet for their produce, 
so have of necessity to curtail or 
entirely discontinue their breed- 
ing efforts. It was with this 
gloomy outlook that lovers of the 
thoroughbred were faced a week 
or so ago. Now things are 
brighter, and though at the time 
of writing no definite dates or 
programmes are to hand, it can 
be taken for granted that a sub- 
stitute St. Leger, a substitute 
Gold Cup, and substitutes for 
most of the big back-end two- 
year-old races will take place, 
and that once again vendors and 
buyers will foregather in the 
Park Paddocks to test the 
strength of a war-time blood- 
- stock market. 
STOP? teh How this will go it is diffi- 
Copyright cult to foresee. That there is 
money about, and in plenty, is 
obvious from the recent sales 
of Bahram, Easton, Rhodes 
Scholar, Chrysler II, Heliopolis 
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anc others; but these have all changed hands to go abroad as 
steions, and the yearling market may be very different, as the 
rec: tt Budget will have restricted the interests of many of our home 
bu. rs, and the foreigners, particularly the Americans, will have 
an '¢ opportunities to become the new owners of some of the 
be. of our youngsters, originally destined for Doncaster, at the 
Sa: oga Sales. For all that there is no need for pessimism ; 
a ¢ od yearling will always make good money under either Mr. 
Ge id Deane or Mr. Bob Needham, and even should the sirens 
be oing the catalogues will be flicking as signals for bids of 
«“f Jes”? and ‘* hundreds,” when a half-brother by the Derby 
an. St. Leger winner, Windsor Lad, to the One Thousand 
Gv eas and Oaks heroine, Godiva, parades round the ring in 
fro of the rostrum. It is true that the running progeny of 
W. ‘sor Lad have not so far been as successful as they might 
ha been, but the colt instanced is one of seven listed from 
Lc Furness’s famous Gilltown Stud, and buyers realise, without 
be told, that when the manager of that establishment— 
\i. George Smithwick—uses a horse, as he has done in the 
pr at instance, for three of his best mares, he has some very 


g reason for doing it. This colt, who is from the Phalaris 
m Carpet Slipper, is well above the average and one that, 
as ely as not, will bring his sire’s name well to the forefront. 
S 10, for that matter, will the two others who come respectively 


fr Dark Legend’s daughter, Rosy Legend, and from the 
Hy On mare, Steppon. It will have been noted that, with 
} «ingle exception of Blenheim, the sons of Blandford have 
b: . slow to shine as sires ; Windsor Lad is a typical Blandford, 
ar his day will surely come. 

)ther colts who will interest the big buyers—and that they 
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still exist is proved by the fact that within the last six months on 
of them has paid out over 10,500 guineas in stallion fees for the 
mating of his (or her) mares—are a bay colt by Hyperion, and a 
chestnut by Mr. Dewar’s horse, Fair Trial. The stock of 
Hyperion need no advertising; a genuine horse himself and 
the son of a genuine sire in Gainsborough from that genuine mare, 
Selene, his progeny in the great majority of cases inherit his 
attributes. His daughter, Godiva, who emanated from his 
second crop of runners, has credited him with two classics ; 
the present colt may add others, as he is a classically moulded 
animal, with a grand shoulder and forefront, and comes from 
Timadora, a daughter of Tetratema out of Doria, she by Symington. 
Considering the very limited amount of racing there has been, 
the first runners by Fair Trial have covered their sire with honour. 
A young horse by the St. Leger winner, Fairway, from Lady 
Juror, a Son-in-Law mare who won races of the value of £8,057 
and has produced the winners of 254 events worth £24,840}, 
Fair Trial is certain with his mares, and will assuredly make a 
name. Of his two sons in the Gilltown list, the bay comes, like 
Seventh Wonder, from Benvenuta Cellini, a Craig an Eran mare, 
who was out of a half-sister to the Derby winner, Papyrus and to Bold 
Archer, while the other, who carries the chestnut livery of his sire, 
is from Flower Book, a Buchan mare who is out of Spearmint’s 
daughter, Verbena. The remaining colt, who completes a 
collection well up to the high standard of the Gilltown produce, is 
by the Eclipse Stakes winner, Loaningdale, and comes from Yenna, 
a French-bred daughter of the French Derby winner, Ksar. 

When these youngsters will be offered has not yet been 
definitely decided, but as soon as the date is settled Gilltown will be 
visited and more will be written about them. ROYSTON. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


A GRATIFYING INCREASE IN ACTIVITY 


lettings alike reveal a 


™y ALES and 
gratifying increase in activity, the 
investor competing with tenants for 
first-rate farms (and in some cases 


arranging to allow the vendors to 
remain on the farms). With regard to country 
freeholds of the purely residential type there 
has been enough business to show that the 
suggestions recently given in these columns 
of good bargains to be picked up are finding a 
response in many directions. 


KINNERSLEY CASTLE SOLD 
T= whole of the Kinnersley Castle estate 

of 1,214 acres, twelve miles from Hereford 
and Leominster, has been sold by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. for investment and 
occupation. The Castle dates from about 
the year 1600, and is rich in Jacobean panelling 
and plasterwork; one room is decorated in 
the original William and Mary style. The 
gardens contain old yew hedges and cedar and 
tulip trees of a luxuriant character. There is 
fishing in the Letton Brook. 

On the fringe of Ashdown Forest is 
Orchards, an estate of 83 acres, with a de- 
lightful house in the Jacobean style, partly 
of stone and partly of black-and-white work. 
The ceiling of the two oak-panelled drawing- 
rooms is a copy of a notable original which is 
exhibited in the South Kensington Museum. 
There are four bathrooms, that is, an average 
of one to every three or four principal bed 





ORCHARDS, EAST GRINSTEAD 





and dressing rooms. The reception rooms 
are of unusual spaciousness, and the house is 
structurally an example of fine building and 
first-rate residential planning. Lime avenues 
and yew hedges are features of the grounds, 
and there is a large walled kitchen garden. 
Messrs. Wilson and Co. are to sell Orchards. 
Newington Manor, near Sittingbourne, 
a house dating from 1450, is to be let by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. It lies 
in ‘he midst of cherry orchards, and in a spot 
of historic interest, for there was a Roman 
sto!ion there, and the manor was scheduled in 
Doinesday as belonging to Queen Editha, wife 
f Ndward the Confessor. 
Lee Crofts, a house of Georgian character 
acres of garden, at Albourne, near Hurst- 
‘point, has been let by Messrs. Knight, 


k 


k and Rutley. 


30,000 FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 
NOTHER long list of sales of country 
+ residential freeholds has been issued by 
srs. F. L. Mercer and Co. It totals just 
© © £30,000, and includes Broken Furrow 
two other Banbury residences ; Hollybrook, 
ksham ; Court House, Bicester; Hallow 
.e, Winchester; properties at Minehead, 
at Lelant in Cornwall; and Puddington 
.ge, near Exeter. 
Stone Court, Staplefield, an Elizabethan 
se with 35 acres, has been sold by Messrs. 
is and Co.’s Haywards Heath office, 
ey have also disposed of Stonewick, 45 acres. 


m5" 


at Warninglid, with Messrs. Dyneley Luker and 
Moore; and Mytten, 12 acres, at Cuckfield, 
with Messrs. Henry Smith and Son. 


SIR EDGAR HORNE’S SURREY 


LETTING 
IR EDGAR HORNE has let Hall Place, 
near Godalming, through Messrs. 


Hampton and Sons, who are to dispose of the 
remaining land, including village properties 
in Shackleford. They have already held an 
auction of most of the furniture in the mansion. 
The particulars will be awaited with much 
interest, as the land must have a high eventual 
value for residential development. 

South Devon coastal property of about 
an acre, at Shaldon, changed hands just before 
the auction through Messrs. Harrods Estate 
Offices and Messrs. Robert Frost and Son, the 
Teignmouth agents. 

The Old Golf House and its contents, 
on the golf course at Streatley, have been sold 
by Messrs. Wellesley-Smith and Co. 

Mrs. A. M. Wise’s executors, through 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, have sold 
Woodcote, Souldern, near Banbury. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
TRANSACTIONS 
HE Government having requisitioned the 
magnificent new building, No. 4, Carlton 
Gardens, for the purpose of accommodating 
General de Gaulle and his staff, Messrs. 


Pinchin, Johnson and Co., for whom the build- 
ing was erected, have transferred their head 
offices to No. 6, Arlington Street. Mes:rs. 
Hampton and Sons effected the letting to 
Messrs. Pinchin, Johnson and Co., and it will 
be remembered that the premises where they 
have now taken up their quarters are the head 
offices of Messrs. Hampton and Sons, and one 
of the finest modern blocks in St. James’s. 

Wilbraham House, Sloane Square, has 
figured among the chief sales lately effected of 
Town property. Messrs. Harrods Estate 
Offices were the agents. They obtained ex- 
cellent prices at an auction of the contents 
of No. 8, Templewood Avenue, Hampstead 
Heath ; among the lots was a Rolls-Royce car, 
for which Mr. Jack Barclay’s bid of £800 was 
accepted. September sales by the firm will, 
subject to satisfactory private offers in the 
meanwhile, include Waresley Hall, near Sandy, 
a house on which a large amount has been 
spent in recent years; an Ascot house, 
Hendersyde, with a large garden, for which 
£2,000 might be accepted to effect an immediate 
sale; and a modern “ labour-saving’’ house 
and two acres, known as The Chilterns, at 
Denham. 

Welling Hill Farm, a pasture holding of 
87 acres, at Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham, 
has changed hands under the hammer of Messrs. 
Young and Gilling, for £3,350. The firm has 


also sold Northwood, a pleasantly situated 
house and 4 acres, at Kemerton, ARBITER, 
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STORAGE OF GRAIN AND FEEDING STUFFS 


By W. H. CASHMORE 


NDER present 

conditions prob- 

lems over the 

storage of grain, 

feeding stuffs and 
fertilisers are sure to arise. 
The change-over from grass- 
land to arable farming will 
provide an extra amount of 
home-grown foodstuffs 
which will create a demand 
for grain storage beyond 
the capacity of the majority 
of farms. In addition, 
farmers are asked to store 
imported feeding stuffs and 
fertilisers in order to decen- 
tralise storage and guarantee 
a supply on the farm at the 
required time. 

Grain can remain in 
the stack until needed for 
use, but it is far easier to 
make a grain store vermin- 
proof than a stack, and for 
this reason prolonged stor- 
age in the stack is not in the 
country’s or the farmer’s 
interest. Furthermore, the 
majority of farmers depend 
on a contractor’s machinery 
for threshing, and the extra 
demands caused by the 
increased acreage of corn 
will make it difficult to 
arrange threshing at the 
exact time required, and 
consequently it will be 
advisable to thresh a greater 
supply than usual at one 
time—a procedure which 
will also call for increased 
storage. 

Most existing farm 
barns were built to take grain in the sheaf and provide for 
threshing under cover as the grain was required, and there is 
little or no provision for storage in bulk or in sacks. Where 
possible, existing buildings not required for other purposes will 
have to be converted ; otherwise new stores are the only solution 
o the problem. 


GRAIN STORAGE: SOME ESSENTIAL POINTS 

The essentials are a dry place, with closed doors to keep out 
damp air, good ventilation and preferably a wooden floor. Grain 
may be stored in sacks or bulked in bins. When bulked, less 
storage space is needed, sack hire is saved, and if the bin is above 
ground level it can be fed into sacks by gravity. The disadvantages 
of bulk storage are impaired keeping qualities under certain 
conditions, and the extra strength of the bin required. 

Grain can be stored in bulk for long periods without harm 
if its moisture does not exceed 14 to 15 per cent., and it can be 
stored in sacks up to 16 or 17 per cent. When the moisture is in 
excess of this, the grain must either be dried or turned on a floor 
at frequent intervals. Grain threshed from a stack a month or so 
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THE GREAT BARN AT TISBURY. Our forefathers built their barns 


to take grain in the sheaf and to provide for threshing under cover 


TYPES OF GRAIN STORE. 
American type. (2) A larger type with boarded walls and roofs 
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after harvest is gene-ally 
dry enough to be bu‘ked 
with safety, but when ¢ js 
received from a com’ ine 
harvester thresher or 
threshed from the sok, 
the moisture may be ay- 
thing between 15 and 2° per 
cent. Inthese cases of hi her 
moisture even sack stc age 
is unsatisfactory. In 
America a special typ of 
bin is used for damp g iin. 
This consists of a seri of 
A-shaped ventilators — in- 
ning from side to sic to 
allow natural drying. 

The lateral pres ure 
of bulked grain incr. ses 
proportionally with «he 
depth of grain, and de ths 
greater than 8 or I0 eet 
are not recommen .ed 
unless strength and de -ign 
are carefully studied. | ven 
for these dimensions the 
bins should be stro:gly 
made. 

Where new grain 
stores are to be constructed 
something on the lines of 
the temporary granaries 
used in Canada and the 
U.S.A. might be considered. 


SUITABLE 
BUILDINGS 

These temporary 
granaries are merely bulk 
storage bins varying in 
capacity from 600 to 2,000 
bushels. One type is 
shown in Fig. 1 below. It 
is 12 feet by 14 feet with 
8 feet walls, and has a capacity of about 1,000 bushels to the roof 
level. It is provided with a small door to the gables for filling, 
and a full length door in one end for emptying. Loose boards 
slipped into a groove in the door joist keep the grain from 
pressing on the door, and are put in place as the granary is 
filled and taken out as it is emptied. These granaries are moved 
about on skids consisting of three 6 inch by 6 inch timbers, the 
centre one being necessary for strength. The lateral pressure is 
taken by cross-ties at every second rafter, and occasionally a strong 
wire is stretched from side to side. 

Fig. 2 shows a type of building manufactured by W. H. Colt 
and Son, Ltd., which would be satisfactory for storing grain, 
fertiliser or foodstuffs in sacks, and could be modified to take 
bins for the bulk storage of grain. It has a floor area of 320 square 
feet, with a large door at one end and three windows. It is 
constructed of home-grown timber, with single boarded walls of 
beech or chestnut, and the roof is covered with Canadian cedar 
shingles. ‘The building is made in sections, and so can be 
erected quickly or easily taken down and moved when it is 
desired to set it up on another site. 
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(1) A small portable granary 0’ 
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“[ cannot guarantee.... 


that Dairy Farmers will 
get the quantity of im- 
ported feeding-stuffs they 
normally use. I can think 
of no better insurance 


than silage’ Q ¢ mle, 
oe ———— g \ 
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WATCH YOUR LOCAL PRESS for 
details of Silage Demonstrations in i/o. 
your district. 





























%* BE WARNED IN TIME! The only way you can make 
sure of bringing your cattle safely through this winter is by 
producing your own feeding-stuffs — high quality silage from 
aftermath and second-crop seeds. It’s easy and cheap to 
get or make a silo —and stock thrives on silage. 


Get in touch with your War Agricultural Executive Committee—they 
can tell you anything you want to know about silage making. 
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in the bagged 





In replanning 
dilapidated build- 


ings careful con- 
sideration should 
be givei: before 


deciding on the 
exact design, or 
even whether it 
will be more satis- 





factory to replan 
than to rebuild. 
Where they can 


be utilised it is 
advisable to make 
full use of avail- 
able height, to pro- 
vide storage room 
on the first floor, 
thus utilising 
gravity to save 
labour in convey- 
ing the materials. 

The first 
floor should be 
divided between 
bins and open 
space, and a hoist 








materials such as 
grain, cattle cake, 
etc. These com- 
pact materials 
should be stored 
above and passed 
down by chute to 
the mixing fi « 
below as requi 
The lighter . , 
bulky ingredie 
such as hay 
chaff, are be 
stored on 
ground level. 
When it 1s 
found necess -y 
to re-cover cc i- 
pletely a roof > 
an old build: zg, 
considerati n 
should be give: .o 
Canadian ced -- 
wood shing! s. 
They are adapt: 
to almost any f 
or shape of r 


aes 
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fitted in a doorway 
looking on to a 
hard road suitable 
for lorries bringing 


SKETCH OF AN ALL-TIMBER DUTCH BARN, DESIGNED AND MADE 
BY W. H. COLT AND SON 
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FARMING NOTES 


A DANISH WHEAT—PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE FIELD—FOOTPATHS AND PLOUGH—TOP DRESSING 
FOR SILAGE—PANICKY SCIENTISTS 


HE first week of harvest is going well. A 20 acre field 

of wheat looks better in stook than it did standing, and 

I shall be disappointed if there are not five quarters to 

the acre when it comes to threshing in the autumn. It 

happens to be a Danish sort grown from pedigree seed 
imported last year, so it should be wanted for seed. The Danes 
have bred some very useful wheats in recent years, and so have 
the Swedes. ‘They appeal to me for the lighter land which has 
been farmed to a high standard with plenty of animal manure 
as a basis for fertility. ‘The Danes have a good deal of inherently 
thin land, but with their intensive stocking they can grow full 
crops of wheat that would do credit to the real wheat soils in this 
country. The special varieties suit our thinner soils that have 
been kept in good heart. I have not tried them on upturned turf, 
but they are usually stiff-strawed and should answer well enough. 
The established wheat for our poorer soils which are barely fit to 
carry wheat is Little Joss. Many farmers swear by this wheat, 
but in my experience the Danish wheats are rather better. This 
praise may sound like an advertisement for something I have 
to sell, but I am not vain enough to think that any commendation 
of mine will affect the market. 


* * * 


Two holiday harvest camps are established in my district 
Stripped to the waist the boys are full of energy and really making 
themselves useful. Stooking the sheaves is a tiring job, and 
three hours at a stretch is long enough for seventeen-year-olds. 
They are working in shifts so they should not completely exhaust 
themselves. Between the end of term and the start of harvest 
the boys from these two camps have been pulling ragwort and 
slashing thistles to good effect. ‘They have not wanted any pay, 
but have just offered their services to anyone who seemed to have 
a show of weeds that needed attention. ‘This is national service of 
real value and they deserve full marks. 


* *& * 


My neighbour took me round his corn the other evening. 
He can show some really good pieces of oats on old grassland, 
even where in May the wireworm and leatherjackets had played 
havoc and left a thin plant in places. Somehow this season 
has now made amends for a bad start and there will not be many 
really bad pieces of corn anywhere from what I have seen. Now 
my neighbour wants to plough up two more fields this autumn. 
He is waiting for the district committee to come round on the 
farm survey and schedule the land for ploughing. One of the 
fields has a footpath running diagonally across which is likely 
to be troublesome when the land is carrying a corn crop. I do 
not know what the law is about ploughing up footpaths, but I 
cannot imagine that a court would penalise a farmer who ploughed 
up a footpath in getting more land under crop. He would, of 
course, have to bear what damage the public might do to his crop 
in using the footpath. My neighbour has been told that no one 
can raise any objection to a footpath being ploughed if this was 
done previously within living memory. He will have to see 


what can be done by jogging the memory of the oldest inhabitants, 
but whether the footpath was ever ploughed before or not I should 
go ahead and take a chance of a busybody on the parish council 


making a fuss. 
* * * 


There is an opportunity now to put together for winter keep 
any aftermath grass that can be spared. Cut and ensiled at 
4-6 inches high, August and September grass makes a first-class 
feeding stuff. Even if we were not likely to be short of cattle cake 
this winter the silage would be worth making. It is only in the 
counties where the grass grows lush that there is likely to be much 
for silage from the permanent pastures. Elsewhere the pastures 
are green but bare. With a reduced grazing area there is little 
herbage to spare, desirable though it may be to have a store of 
silage. I know of more than one farmer who has been top dressing 
his grass this month so as to induce some extra growth. Anyone 
top dressing a grass field in August would in ordinary times be 
considered crazy. Now it is progressive practice. If we get 
rain this month and growing weather in September, the August 
top dressing will pay almost as well as an April dressing on corn. 

* * * 


It is hard to understand the scientific gentlemen who are 
busy hatching a war-time food policy for the country. The 
committee of which Sir William Bragg is chairman has put 
forward some curious ideas which seem to have been swallowed 
by a good many people. Even the Minister of Agriculture 
warned the House of Commons recently that we might have to 
contemplate a diet of bread, potatoes, oatmeal and milk, taking 
his cue from this committee. But is there any useful purpose 
in imagining that this country will be reduced to a state of absolute 
siege, which is what this uninviting diet implies ? We could not 
win the war on a diet of this kind washed down on gala occasions 
with a measure of lime juice. The facts are that ample supplies 
of meat—almost embarrassing supplies according to the butchers — 
are held in the country and that we have not started drawing on 
our reserves on the hoof. Going about the country there is 10 
evidence of a reduction in the numbers of cattle and sheep. T! at 
may come with a further ploughing up campaign, and the gr 
sheep should go first where the land is fit for cropping. | 
there is no sense in adopting a panic agricultural policy. ‘I 
enthusiasm of the food experts needs to be tempered with ho 
common sense. Home agriculture has pulled its weight w! 
in the first year of the war, and if we can keep up the pace wit! 
similar addition to the cropped area for the 1941 harvest and 
the same time maintain a good head of livestock in the coun 
there is no need for a panic policy involving the wholesale slaugh 
of beef cattle, hens and pigs. Milk production is important 
can all agree, but apart from young children the populati 
could manage very well on less milk than is consumed now. 'T 
nutritionists talk as though by waving a wand the Governme 
could replace the beef cattle and sheep in the country by dai 


cows to the general advantage. ‘To the plain farmer this is jt 
nonsense. CINCINNATUS. 
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frene Veal of the RADIO TIMES 


‘ecommends this booklet from the 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 
IOME FRONT SERIES 





Fruit and 
Vegetable 


Preserving | 


By CLAIRE McINERNY 


(his small booklet has been written to 

sive a concise idea of the best methods to 

employ for storing fruit and vegetables, 
sO necessary at the present time. 


Price 6d. 


Also in the same series: 


Vegetable Growing 


A booklet on preparing new land for vegetable growing, 
cultivation, harvesting and storing, rotation of crops, etc., and 


Fruit Growing for Small Gardens 


By D. B. BAGENAL. Another with chapters on planning 
{ and planting apples and pears, stone fruits, soft fruits, and 
some common pests and diseases. 


Vegetable Crops Under Glass 


By W. F. BEWLEY. The cultivation of tomatoes, lettuce, 
beans, turnips, carrots, cauliflowers, cucumbers, spinach are 
all fully dealt with, with chapters on hot-beds, cold frames, etc. 


Pig Keeping 
By J. W. REID. A guide for the beginner with chapters 


on choice of enterprise, housing and equipment, breeding 
and rearing, feeding, etc. 


Poultry Keeping on Small Lines 


By W. POWELL-OWEN. Will help the beginner with 
poultry problems. 


Rabbit Keeping for Food 


By C. J. DAVIES. Accommodation, general management, 
food and feeding, breeding and rearing, are a few of the 
chapters in this booklet. 


War-time Cookery 


By CLAIRE McINERNY. “Rarely have I received such 
— for sixpence,” wrote one appreciative reader of this 
ooklet. 


By post price 7d. 


Direct from Publishers or from all Bookshops. 





COUNTRY LIFE LTD. 
2-10, Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 











At any moment now.. 


enemy action may dislocate transport, hold 


up production at the factory and prevent 
you from getting your fertilizers on to your 
farm. They must be there if the nation’s 
food supply is to be assured. 

Why wait for some particular kind of 
fertilizer when sulphate of ammonia is 
available now ? Sulphate of ammonia is the 
standard nitrogenous fertilizer, delightful to 
handle and spread, and excellent for top 
dressing or mixing. 


From 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia the 
average increases in yield are :— 


Wheat 43 bushels 
Oats... ns ... 7 bushels 
Barley _ ws ... 6} bushels 
Potatoes _... és ae 20 cwt. 
Swedes sa sy .. 20 cwt. 
Mangolds ... sae w= 32 cwt. 
Marrow-siem kale 1-30 cwt. 
Meadow hay Me on 9 cwt. 


With sulphate of ammonia on your farm you will 


be in a strong position whatever happens 


Buy Sulphate of Ammonia 
before it is too late 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.I. 
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FOR THE LEISURE 
HOUR 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


HE sternly practical line which most of us 
rightly take about clothes at the present moment 
has made the softer and more feminine things 
that belong to the leisure hour extraordinarily 
valuable by contrast. Indeed, some of us feel that 
contrast in clothes to be one of the small things that go 
towards keeping us fit and fresh for the big responsibilities. 
At any rate, | myself am quite certain that the busy woman 
who changes for a leisure hour from slacks or uniform 
into a really charming tea-gown is giving herself a 
mental rest—a rest of the spirits—as well as a bodily one. 
For her I have looked out at Liberty’s of Regent Street 
and there is no better place for this sort of thing—the 


Dover Street Studios 
IN SOFT BLUE GEORGETTE WITH EMBROIDERY AND 
HONEYCOMBING (Liberty) 


A SILK CREPE PATTERNED WITH FLOWERS 
FASHIONS THIS VERY GRACEFUL TEA-GOWN 
(Liberty) 


two tea-gowns, photographs of which appear on this page. 
The very young-looking gown at the bottom of the page 


called “ Rhapsody ” by its designer, is made in georgette of 


a most exquisitely tender blue, the yoke is outlined by em- 


broidery, and melts into the sleeves by way of a line o* 


honeycombing. In the glass behind the model is see 

its most attractive back. This would be just as effective 
in other colours. “‘ Samara” is the name of the oth 

tea-gown, made in Daraz crape. This is a very so! 

light material which, as the photograph shows, drap: 

most beautifully. The general colour impression w: 

of greens and warm pinks shading towards orange © 

a rich cream background, but that is only a rough descrij 

tion of a material full of lovely detail. I must call atte: 

tion to the back of this garment also, cut to cling t 
the figure and yet needing no sash or belt, and also t 

the soft draperies at the throat. Essentially young i 

these colourings, this is a design which, carried out 1 

the right shades, would be a treasure for the leisut 
hours of any woman. 
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Vow, as always, 


the best 


value on the 












market 
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MINORS 


Cork-tipped as 
well as Plain 
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(hs w® 
& Where to Stay ; 
MENA NE NEM NENENEMEMCNCNCNC NCSC SMCNCNC SIONS 


WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. Running Water. 

Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. 

Garage. Central Heating. 
IN THIS MUCH 


TORQUAY. FAVOURED RESORT 


LIVERMEAD HOUSE 
HOTEL 


A luxury hotel with the very modest inclusi: e 
Summer Rate of from § GNS,. ‘Phone 4361-2. 
MAGNIFICENT SUN LOUNGE 








H. & C. water. Lift. Garage, ete. Licensed. 
Every modern amenity. Renowned cuisine. 
On Sea Level, overlkg. Torbay. A.R.P. Shelter. 




















ENENEMENCNONON SOSCNONCM SOMO NONONC NCD 


* Bducation | 





EASTBOURNE 


OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
All Branches of Domestic Science taught. 
DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. Certificates 
granted, Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class 
Diplomee, Edinburgh Training School. 


WHITCLIFFE GRANGE SCHOOL, 
RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
6 to 18 years, 
in healthy istrict. Safety area. First-class 
Education and Horne-life in Country House 
atmosphere. Preparation for all examinations. 
Languages, Art, Riding, Games, etc. 
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GREY HAIR 
BANISHED 


NO DYES, NO _ STAINS 


The astound- 
ing popular- 
ity of VIVA- g 
TONE HAIR <4 
RESTORER * 
has been ¢@ 
achievedg 
simply by* 
the recom- 
mendation of 
thousands of 
satisfied é 
users. If your hair 
is grey or turning . 
grey, it can be re- i 

stored to its full original colour. 
Detection is impossible, even by your 
nearest friends, as the change is 
gradual and natural. VIVATONE, 
owing to its genuine properties, not 
only restores the colour, but promotes 
growth and dispels dandruff. One of 
many satisfied users writes: 









Bath, 

I think it would be ungrateful not to let you 
know how really amazed I am at the wonderful 
results I have obtained after use of your Hair 
Restorer. My hair was very grey indeed after a 
serious illness, and I had almost given up hope 
of ever looking young again until I found 
VIVATONE. 

It is such a joy to think that the results are 
permanent and the treatment so simple. 

Again thanking you. M. E. B. 


INSIST on VIVATONE and you will 


be sure of a genuine preparation. 


VIVATONE 


HAIR RESTORER 


Price 3/9, 7/6, post free, in plain 
wrapper. 
Direct, or from Boots (all branches), Timothy 
White's, Taylor’s Drug Stores. 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD 
Imperial Works, Ryland Road, N.W.5 





Euth 


TOOTH /PASTE 





CYor : 


healthy teeth 


and sweet 


breath 
ol 








SOLUTION to No. 550 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 


inthe issue of August 10th, will be announced next week, 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 551 


A prize of books to the value of 2 guineas, drawn from those published by CounTRY 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 551, COUNTRY 
LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z2,”’ and must reach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, August 22nd, 1940. 


PINCKKIMINICiKINPIAPIEIRIS) 
AINAINAINHNVNRINX'NIC 
(G)|O)(DOlF |W 
OINDINIFININ 
(DRI LIE) 











HINAINLIN 
[S|LUINGIL) E}NIMILUIN) 
TINGNUNNNCN 





SNILINU/N{S/NIO) 
(E||H)|E\(A|(D) 
AINITINIG! 


The winner of 
Crossword No. 549 is 
Mrs. M. B. Cox, 
8, Gt. Headland Road, 


Paignton, Devon. 


\ IPINISINPIN(S! 
NOIR MIAIN ‘(CON Q)(U)E|[s)7) 


(S|PJEJEICIHININIEICIKILIAICIE) 


ACROSS. DOWN 

1. Not necessarily zaterlogged, 1. Head-pieces for head-pieces 

if well soaked (three words, (7) 

4, 4, 4) 2. “‘ No blessed —— for love 
8. “Lie cold’’ (anagr.) (7) or hope | wee 
g. ‘‘ Not marble, nor the gilded But only time for grief. 

monuments —Hood (7) 
Of —— shall outlive this 3. It should contain far more 


” 


powerful rhyme 
—Shakespeare (7) 


11. Ill-matched (7) 


than 3 feet of iron (9) 
4. ‘‘ Where the reddens 
Never pry.’’—Brovzwning (5) 
5. Judgment addressed to the 





* COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 55! 
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12. It should be short and sharp i 2 
rather than — (7) 6. It is taken out of a book (7) 
13. It is joined by opponents (5) ““ Quite a can-can”” (anegt.) 
14. A town noted for 20 (9) 7: (12) - 
16. As was Milton’s “ engine 10. Turned head over heels (12) 
that Stood ready to 15. Life in an _ intermediate 
smite "’ (9) period (two words, 6, 3) 
19. A place for coffee (5) 17. The month to be _ buried 
21. Regards (7) in (7) 
23. On one side or other in a 18. Not the moon, though it 
later alliance (7) begins as part of a circle 
24. A couple may, and there and gives light (7) 
seems to be a pair after 19. They give a striking pe ee 
"em (7) illumination (7) 
25. The tale who runs may 20. Turkey does not make them 
make (7) as mascots for motorists (7) 
26. Anna and Cassandra (12) 22. Vegetable nationality (5) Address” 
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ot COUNTRY LIFE” HOTEL REGISTER 





LONDON 
ALMOND’S HOTEL. 
Clifford Street, W.1. 
BAILEY’S HOTEL. 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
BASIL STREET HOTEL. 
Knightsbridge, S.W. 
BERKELEY HOTEL. 
Picc adilly, W.1. 
BROWN’'S HOTEL. 
Dover Street, W.1. 


CADOGAN HOTEL. 


Sloane Street, S.W.1. 


CARLTON HOTE 
Pall Mall,S.W.1. 
CAVENDISH HOTEL. 
Jermyn Street, W.1. 
CLARIDGE’S HOTEL. 
Brook Street, W.1. 
CONNAUGHT BOTEL. 
Carlos Place, W 
DORCHESTER some. 
Park Lane, W.1. 


GORING HOTEL. 


Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 


GT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. 


Paddington. 

GROSVENOR HOTEL. c 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
GROSVEROR mouse. 


Park Lane, 


HOWARD HOTEL. = 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


iG: L. 
Portland Place, W.1. 
PARK LANE HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


PICCADILLY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


RITZ HOTEL. 

Piccadilly, W.1. 

SAVOY MOTEL. 

Strand, W.C. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON HOTEL. 
South Kensington, $.W.7. 
WALDORF HOTEL. 

Aldwych, W.C.2. 
WASHINGTON BOTEL. 
Curzon Street, W. 


WILTON HOTEL. 
Victoria, S.W.1. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 
BEDFORD. 


Swan HOTEL. 
BLETSOE. 


THe Fatcon Inn. 


EATON SOCON. 


Ye O_pe Waite Horst 


BERKSHIRE 


CUMBERLAND 


, CARLISLE. 


CROWN AND Mitre Hore . 
GLENRIDDING, PENRITH. 
ULLsWATER HOTEL. 
KESWICK (English Lakes). 
Royvat Oak Hore . 


LOWESWATER. 


ScaLce Hitt Hore. 


DEVONSHIRE 


BANTHAM. (near Kingsbridge). 


Tue Stoop Inn. 
BARNSTAPLE. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
BELSTONE (DARTMOOR). 
CHERRY TREEs. 
BIGBURY BAY. 

BurGu Istanp HOTEL. 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
ROSEMULLION HOTEL. 
CULLOMPTON. 
CuLLompTon HOTEL. 
DARTMOUTH. 

RALEIGH HOTEL. 

STRETE, Manor Hovse HOTEL. 
EXETER. 


RovuGemont Hore. 


HARTLAND. 

Quay Hore.. 

HAYTOR, NEWTON ABBOT. 
MoOoRLAND HOTEL. 
PINCHAFORD FARM. 

HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). 
Hoops INN 

KINGSWEAR (S. DEVON). 
RIVERSEA PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Phone 32 Kingswear. 


Ler Bay Hore. 
LIFTON. 

THe ARUNDELL 
LYNTON. 
Roya CastLe Hote. 
MODBU RY (S. DEVON). 
Mopsury Inn HOrteL. 


NORTH BOVEY 


ARMS. 


(near Moretonhampstead). 


Manor House Horte.. 


PAIGNTON. 
REDCLIFFE HOTEL. 
SEATON (S. DEVON). 
CHATEAU TRIANON, 
SHALDON (near Teignmouth). 
THe Rounp House Hore. 
SIDMOUTH. 
FORTFIELD HOTEL. 
KNOWLE Horet, Lrp. 
Victoria Hore. 
CEDAR SHADE HOTEL. 
TORQUAY. 
DEAN-PRIOR 
Road. 
GRAND Hore. 
Howpen Court Hore. 
IMPERIAL HOTEI 
LiveRMEAD Howst 


Hore, St. 


Hore. 


Marks 


Hampshire—continued. 


BO MOUTH. 

BRANKSOME ToweR HorTeEL. 

CaNFoRD CiirFs HOTEL. 

GRAND HOoreL. 

HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. 

NorFo_k Hore. 

Tue Wuite HERMITAGE 
Front). 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 

THe HAvEN Hore. 

LIPHOOE. 

Royat ANcHOR HOTEL. 

LYNDHURST. 

Crown Hore. 

NEW MILTON. 

GrRanD Marine Hore, 
BARTON-ON-SEA. 

oD 


GEORGE Hore: L. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

SoutH WESTERN HOTEL. 
SOUTHSEA. 
SANDRINGHAM HOTEL. 
STONEY os 


(near Lyndhurst). 
Compton Arms HorTe.. 


WINCHESTER. 
Royat Hore. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
HEREFORD. 
Hop Pore Hore. 


ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 


Mount CraiGc Hore.. 


ROSS-ON-WYE. 
Roya. Hore. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


Y. 
Busney Hatt Hore. 


LITTLE GADDESDEN. 


BRIDGWATER ARMs HOTEL. 


ROYSTO 


BANYERS a 


WYN GARDEN CITY. 


GUESSEN’S Court HOTEL. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
HUNTINGDON. 


GEORGE Hore. 


ST. IVES. 


GOLDEN Lion Hore. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
SHANELIN. 


SHANKLIN Towers HorteL. 


KENT 
BROADSTAIRS. 


Royat ALBIon Hore. 


RBURY. 
Apsot’s Barton Hore -. 


(Pier 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE | Sussex 


FOTHERINGHA 


Y. 
MANoR Farm Country Hore. 


KETTERING. 
GEORGE HOTEL. 
PETERBOROUGH 
ANGEL HOTEL. 
Butt Hore -. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
NR. RETFORD. 


BarNnBY Moor. 
Hore.. 


OXFORDSHIRE 
MINSTER LOVELL. 


THe OLp Swan. 
OXFORD. 


Ranpo.pn Hore. 


SHROPSHIRE 
CHURCH STRETTON. 


Tue Hore. 


SOMERSET 
ALLERFORD, 


HoLtnicote House HoTEL. 
BATH. : 
LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. 
Lanspown HorteL, 
BROCKHAM Enp. 
EXFORD (near Minehead). 
Crown Hore. 
HOLFORD. 


ALFoxToN Park Horet (closed 


during the war). 
GEORGE HOTEL. 
Beacu Horte-. 


HoTeL METROPOLE. 


TAUNTON. 


CasTLe HOTEL, 


STAFFORDSHIRE 
ECCLESHALL (n 


ear). 
BisHorps OFFLEY MANOR, GUEST 


House. 


UTTOXETER. 
Wuite Hart Hore. 


SUFFOLK 
ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 
Wuite Lion Hore . 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


ANGEL HOTEL. 


BARTON 


Tue But Inn. 


FELIXSTOWE. 


Ye Ope BELL 


MILLS 
(near Bury St. Edmunds) 


—continued. 


HOVE. 

New Imperiat Hore. 
Prince s HOTEL. 
Duprey Hore. 


KIRDFORD, BILLINGHURST. 


Fittiams (Guest House). 
LEWES. 


Wuirte Hart Hore. 
PETWORTH. 


Swan Hore. 
ROTTINGDEAN. 

Tupor CLose Hore-. 

ST. LEONARDS. 

Roya Victoria Hote. 
Sussex Hore. 

WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 


Tue Roesuck Hore. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
B 


New GRAND HOTEL. 


WESTMORLAND 
AMBLESIDE. 


THe QueEEN’s Hore. 


GRASMERE. 
PRINCE OF WALES LAKE HOTEL. 


LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL. 
Ricc’s Crown Hore. 


WILTSHIRE 
EAST EVERLEIGH, 
MARLB' 


Tue Crown Hore. 
SALISBURY. 

Otp GeEorGE HOTEL. 
County Hore. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


BROADWAY. 

Dormy Guest House. 
(Broadway Golf Club). 
Tue Lycon ARMs. 
DROITWICH SPA. 
RaAvEN Hore. 


YORKSHIRE 
BOROUGHBRIDGE. 


THREE ARROWS HOTEL. 


CATTERICK BRIDGE. 
Tue BripGe House Horte.. 


ww. 
THe MippLeton HOotTeL. 
LONDONDERRY. 
Newton House 
SCARBOROUGH. 
RoyaL HOTEL. 
GRAND HOTEL. 


SOUTH STAINLEY 


HOTEL. 


| Scotland 


OROUG H. 


continued. 


AYRSHIRE 


SKELMORLIE Hypro. 


TROON. 


MARINE Hore . 


BUTESHIRE 
ROTHESAY. 


GLENBURN Horte.. 


FIFESHIRE 


SsT. REWS. 
Tue Grand Hore. 


INVERNESS-SHI 3 
CARRBRIDGE. 


CARRBRIDGE Horet. 


] RNESS. 
CALEDONIAN HOTEL. 
Royat Hore. 
ONICH. 

CreaG-Duu Hore. 


PORTREE. 
PorRTREE Hore. 


KINCARDINESH! 
BANCHORY. 


Royal DeEEsIpE Horet. 
Tor-NA-COILLE Horet. 


MORAYSHIRE, 
WN-ON-SPEY. 


GRANT ARMS HOTEL. 


PERTHSHIRE 
BLAIR ATHOLL. 
ATHOLL ARMS HOTEL. 


GLENDEVON (near Gleneazies), 
CasTLe Hore. 
Telephone : Muckhart 27. 


WINDSOR RESTAURANT, 
38, St. John Street. 
PITLOCHRY. 


PitLocury Hypro Hore. 


ROSS-SHIRE 


G. . 
GAIRLOCH HOTEL. 


STRATHPEFFER. 


Spa Hore. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 
LAIRG. 


ALTNAHARRA HOTEL. 


SCOURIE. 


HoTeEL Scourie. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 


ABINGDON. 


CROWN AND THISTLE 


ASCOT. 


Feirx Hore. 
LOWESTOFT. 


Horet Victoria. 


SOUTHWOLD. 


PaLace Hore. 
Torsay Hore -s, 
Roap. 


WOOLACOMBE BAY(N.DEVON). 


DOVER (St. Margaret’s Bay). 


THE GRANVILLE HOTEL. 


FOLKESTONE. 


(near Harrogate). s 


Lrp., TorBay AER. 
Rep Lion Inn. - 2 
~ AuLp Krnc’s ARMs. 


Hore. 


YOUNGS HicH PETER- 


BerYSTEDE HOTEL. 
BRAY-ON-THAMES. 


Tne Hinv’s Heap Hore.. 


READING 


GEORGE HOTEL. 


SONNING 


Wait! Hart HOTEL. 


WooLacomBEe Bay HOTEL. 


YELVERTON. 


Moor.anD Links HOTEL. 


DORSETSHIRE 


BURLINGTON HOTEL. 


Tue Hore IMPERIAL. 
1G . 
Town House. 


SEVENOAKS, RIVERHEAD. 


THe AMHERST ARMS HOTEL. 


GRAND HOTEL. 


SURREY 
CHURT (near Farnham). 


FRENSHAM Ponp HoreL. 


HoteL, 
GATE. 


IRELAND (EIRE) 


WALES 
BANGOR. 


CastLeE Hore. 


CAPEL CURIG. 


E WELLS. 


WELLINGTON HOTEL. 


WES 


VESTERHAM. 
KinG’s Arms Hore. 


Tyn-y-CoEep Hore. 
DO LLEY 
GoLpvEN Lion Roya HorteL. 
LLANGOLLEN. 
Tue Hanv Hore. 
MENAI BRIDGE. 
GAZELLE HOTEL, 
GLYN GARTH. 
SAUNDERSFOOT, TENBY. 


St. Bripes Hore. 


ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE). 

Fatits Hore. 

LOUGH ARROW (Co. SLIGO). 

HoLiyBrRook House Hore. 

LUCAN (Co. DUBLIN). 

Spa Hore. 

WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 

ButLer ARMS HOTEL. 

Bay View Hore. 

WHITEGATE (Hunting District) 
(Co. CORK). 

CorKBEG HOTEL. 


GODALMING. 


Tue Lake Hore.. 

FORD (near). 
NEWLANDS CORNER HOTEL. 
HASLEMERE. 
GEORGIAN HOTEL, 
KINGSWOOD (WARREN). 
" KinGswoop PARK GUEST House. 
bagged gay PEASLAKE (near Guildford) 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. Hurtwoop Hore. 
GRAND HOTEL. s ERSTEAD.. 
SELSDON Park HOTEL. 
WEYBRIDGE. 


OATLANDS PARK Hote. 


CHARMOUTH. 


THe Court. 
SHAFTESBURY. 
CoomBe Houst 
SHERBORNE. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE Dicspy Hore. 
CAMBRIDGE STUDLAND BAY. 


University ARMS HOTEL. Kno_t House Hore. 


WHITTLESFORD. 
Rep Lion Hore. 


SOR. 
THe “* Wuitt 


Lrp. 


Hart,’’ WINDSOR, 


Hore. 


LANCASHIRE 
SOUTHPORT. 


DURHAM 
DURHAM 


, Roya County Horet. 
Eastgate 


CHESHIRE 
CHESTER. 


GROSVENOR 
Street. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


GR FOREIGN HOTE!S 


ANGEL AND Roy AL HOTEL. 
GrorGe Hore. 
emg 
—— SUSSEX 
Wuirte Hart Hore. ALFRISTON. 
STAMFORD. “Star” inn. 
BUDE. GeorGE HOTEL. BEXHILL. 
THe GRENVILLE Hortet (BupDE) Gaanvnze Horet. 

Lrp. BRIGHTON. 
F 0 MONMOUTH NORFOLK HOTEL. 
Fatmoutu Hore, GLOUCESTERSHIRE LLANGIBBY. Se 
HELFORD PASSAGE. GLOUCESTER. Court BLEpDpDyYN. BRIGHTON (SALTDEAN). 

New County Hore, 


( Fal: th Southgat Ocean Hore.. 
near Faimouth). outnhgate | 
Sus Punev Best thu. street. CROSS-IN-HAND. 
TEWKESBURY. 


POLPE PossINGWORTH PaRK HOTEL. 
Nouc —y jas. INN. Royat Hop Porte Hore. CROWBOROUGH. 


Crest Horet. Tel. 394. 
PORT GAVERN. PORT ISAAC. Tue Beacon Hore.. 
Brpe-A-WuiLe Private Hore. 


EASTBOURNE. 
ST. IVES. 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 
TREGENNA CASTLE Hore. 


| BuRLINGTON HOTEL. 
TINTAGEL 


PARK tg HorTeL. 
KinG Artuur’s CastLe Hore. 


WIMB: 4 
HoteL, SouTHDOWN Hatt Hore.. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 


Roya Hore. 
BELFAST. 


GRAND CE NTRAL HOTEL. 


PORTRUSH. 


SEABANK HOTEL. 


HOYLAKE. 
Royat Hore, 


CEYLON 


COLOMBO. 
GALLE Face HOorteL. 


ESSEX 


FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
Beacu Hore. 


CORNWALL 


KANDY. 
QUEEN s HOTEL. 


SCOTLAND 
ARGYLLSHIRE 


JAPAN 


| KOBE. 

NORFOLK ORIENTAL HOTEL. 
‘ORD. 

CuImLFAIL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE. 

Locu Awe HOotTEeL. 

OBAN. 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 


| TOBERMORY (lilo of el. 


' WEsTERN IstEs HOTEL 


BLAKENEY Horet. 

CROMER. 

GRAND HOTEL. 

| HEREANSOR. 

Le STRANGE ARMs GOLF LINKs 
HOTEL. 

!'Gotpen Lion Hore. 


HAMPSHIRE 
BROCKENHURST. 


Forest Park Horet. 


KENYA (THIKA). 
BiveE Post Hore. 


HASTIN 


QUEEN’S , = 
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